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NORTH-SEMITIC EPIGRAPHY.' 


By Hore W. Hoaa, 
Oxford, England. 


Semitic epigraphy has to deal with documents comparatively 
few of which are of great intrinsic interest. Such finds as the 
Mesha stone, the record of the making of the Siloam tunnel, or 
the Zengirli inscriptions are unfortunately as yet exceptional. 
The sameness of the Semitic inscriptions, however, rendered them 
all the more capable of being dealt with satisfactorily in a hand- 
book, while it emphasized the need of such a manual. 

The construction of a handbook could not be undertaken 
hopefully till the labors of many skilled workers had prepared 
the way. It was the great work of Boeckh that made it possible 
for Franz’ to provide students with a manual which, whatever its 
imperfections, was for many years indispensable to the student of 
Greek epigraphy, until its place was taken by the manuals of 
Reinach,’ Hinrichs, and Larfeld.‘| Even in English we now have 
Part I of E.S. Roberts’s Introduction to Greek Epigraphy (1887), 
and, for Latin, J. C. Egbert’s useful Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions (1896). 

When so much attention had been given to Semitic inscrip- 
tions, it may seem strange that we had to wait so long for a 


1 HANDBUCH DER NORDSEMITISCHEN EPIGRAPHIK NEBST AUSGEWAHLTEN INSCHRIFTEN. 
Von Mark Lidzbarski. Weimar: Verlag von Emil Felber, 1898. I, Text, xiv+508 pp.; II, 
Tafeln, xlvi pp. 

2 Elementa epigraphices Graecae (1840). 3 Traité d’épigraphie grecque (1885). 

4In Iwan von Maller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altert kunde, 1st ed., 1886, and 
2d ed., 1892. 
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text-book.’ This is less surprising, however, when it is recalled 
that, as recently as in 1881, Habner could say, “There is no ‘text- 
book’ of Roman epigraphy which can be offered to the student”’ 
(the work was waiting for Habner himself). 

That the handbook of Semitic epigraphy, when it came, should 
be dedicated to Theodor Néldeke and Julius Euting was eminently 
fitting. If the selection of the writer was not so obvious, the 
world has set the seal of its approval to the self-appointment of 
the scholar who eventually undertook the task. Mark Lidzbarski, 
born in 1868, of Polish extraction, educated at Berlin, now Privat- 
docent at Kiel, was perhaps best known by his edition of a Syriac 
text of the “Story of Ahikar,” but was known to Semitists by 
other writings.° 

The task of determining the plan and assigning the limits of 
the introduction to epigraphy which Lidzbarski purposed to 
write cannot have been easy. There were, of course, the recent 
handbooks of Reinach, Hinrichs, Haibner, and Larfeld to serve as 
models. The conditions of the problem, however, were not quite 
the same; and the great difference, for example, between the 
handbooks of Hinrichs and Larfeld demanded a well-considered 
judgment. 

The conditions of the problem, we have said, were not quite 
the same. The inscriptions in, let us say, the Corpus inscrip- 
tionum latinarum are in different forms or stages of the same 
language. Those in the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum are 
in several dialects so distinct that they are commonly, and on the 
whole correctly, treated as languages. The cuneiform legends on 
clay tablets have characteristics that mark them off from other 
inscriptions, and the Assyrian script may be practically regarded 
as absolutely distinct from all the Semitic alphabets. 

The predominant feeling one has in writing of Lidzbarski’s 
book is that of gratitude to the author, and a wish to do anything 
one can to increase, if possible, its utility. Lidzbarski’s work is 
excellently done. Any suggestions in regard to small points of 


5 At least there was no Zell to be warned against. 

6 The following writings may be named here: De propheticis, quae dicuntur, legendis 
Arabicis: Prolegomena (Diss. Berlin.), 1893; ‘‘Zu den arabischen Alexandergeschichten,”’ 
ZA., Vol. VIII, pp. 263-78; ‘*Text des Sa‘b du’l-Karnain aus Ibn Hisam,’’ ZA., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 278-311, 410; ‘‘ Beitrage zur Grammatik der neuaramfischen Dialekte,” ZA., Vol. IX, 
pp. 224-63; ‘‘Zum weisen Achikar,” ZDMG., Vol. XLVIII, pp. 671-5; Die neu-aramdischen 
Handschriften der kénigl. Bibl. zu Berlinin Auswahl herausgegeben, tibersetzt und erldutert, 
1895; cf. Geschichten und Lieder aus den neu-aramdischen Handschriften der kénigl. Bibl. 
zu Berlin (= “‘ Beitrage zur Volks- und Vdlkerkunde,”’ 4, Bd.), 1896. 
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detail that we may make are not criticisms. The second edition, 
which we are sure will be called for, will easily put things right. 
The author resisted the temptation to hold back his book indefi- 
nitely so as to bring it nearer perfection. For this he deserves 
nothing but praise. The early appearance of such a work was 
more important than the later appearance of a work still riper. 

For the reader it is unfortunate that the chrestomathy (and 
album) had to be made after the Handbuch proper had been 
prepared. We presume that is the reason why cross-references 
are freely given back to the handbook, but not forward to the 
chrestomathy. Htbner expressly warns the student that no 
satisfactory use of his handbook is possible unless the reader has 
constant access to the Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. It is a 
pity that Lidzbarski’s own little corpus could not have been made 
to go farther than it does. It remains, till the second edition 
appears, for the lecturer to remedy the defect by giving the 
student the necessary references from his own marked copy. 

The student will find absolutely indispensable each of the 
three main portions of which the work consists: (1) the hand- 
book proper, consisting of bibliography (eighty pages) and system- 
atic account of inscriptions; (2) a glossary with two appendices, 
the first dealing with the sounds and word-forms, the second 
classifying the more important words according to their meaning ; 
and (3) a selection of inscriptions, given in ordinary Hebrew 
characters in the printed volume, and (most of them) in facsimile 
in the companion album. 

The author is to be congratulated on his success in providing 
what was wanted: a general treatment, comprehensive, accurate, 
concise, immediate. The eighty pages (5-83), with six pages of 
addenda (493-8), of bibliography that Lidzbarski gives are a 
striking proof of the great need of such a general treatment of 
Semitic epigraphy. 

The entries being so many—no fewer than 1,234—the method 
of reference adopted is probably the simplest available. The 
student will find that he can save some time, however, by con- 
structing a skeleton key to enable him to know on what page of 
the bibliography the work referred to is given.’ The device of 
indicating on the margin the language of the inscriptions dealt 
with in the work cited is excellent. 


7 This may be done by writing in upright columns the two sets of figures: N 1, 7, 18, etc., 
and p. 5, 6, 7, etc. 


ee 
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What is practically a further supplement to this bibliography 
is now accessible in Lidzbarski’s Ephemeris, Vol. I, pp. 228-34. 

In regard to the comprehensiveness of the work, there is no 
reason to question the accuracy of the author’s description. The 
work includes the whole linguistic material of the inscriptions 
dealt with. The exclusion of coins from the handbook proper 
was just as sound a decision as the inclusion of their vocabulary 
in the glossary (cf. the plan followed in the Corpus inscriptionum 
latinarum).’ The statement in the preface (p. v) that the vocabu- 
lary of written texts is included is a little vague. The promise 
to include in the second edition the Aramaic and Canaanite con- 
tained in Greek and Latin literature and inscriptions and in 
cuneiform documents is acceptable. The exclusion of cuneiform 
inscriptions themselves must meet with general approval. Nor 
should fault be found with the exclusion of south Semitic. The 
author’s plan was to complete the survey in a second volume, and 
his astonishing industry has happily enabled him to carry out 
his purpose: the work is expected in the near future. 

The historical sketch of Semitic epigraphy (pp. 89-110) 
overcomes with considerable success the difficulty of dealing 
with so ramified a subject in an interesting and yet perspicuous 
manner. Such points as the comparison of Barthélemy’s tran- 
scription of the Carpentras Aramaic inscription with that given 
in the Corpus (ii, 141) are instructive. Gradually one sees the 
whole field brought into the range of vision and marks the 
various stages of the advance. The first mention of the inscrip- 
tions (Sinaitic) by Cosmas Indicopleustes (p. 91, note 2); the 
first publication of one of them (Palmyrene) in the earliest’ of 
“the twelve” thesauruses (the work mainly of that learned, if not 


8 Admitted in Vol. I (before Cesar), excluded elsewhere. The inclusion of the non- 
Semitic (usually Greek or Latin) text in bilingual inscriptions follows the good example 
of the Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. There are even trilinguals (Table X, 4; Table 
XLIII, 10). 

9In passing we may note that the year Lidzbarski gives as the date of Gruter’s work, 
1616, is neither a misprint (for he notes the synchronism with the finding of the Palmyrene 
Tayyibe inscription, p. 89, note 3) nor a mistake. Of the two copies of the work in the 
Bodleian Library, one is entitled Inscriptiones antiquae totius orbis Romani in corpus 
absolutiss. redacta, and bears on its title-page no date, while the other is entitled Inscrip- 
tionum Romanarum corpus absolutissimum, and bears on its title-page the date 1616. The 
date usually given, 1603, is that found in both copies on the page (facing Pag. I of the 
inscriptions) bearing imperial and royal decrees: ‘*Imposita ultima manus Operi XIII. 
Septemb. C10 IOCIII.’’ Moreover, the copy with the undated title-page has, inserted before 
the appendix, a title-page, ““Inscriptionum antiquarum Appendix,” bearing the date 1603, 
followed by a page bearing the following: ‘Sciat Lector folium istud ideo tantiim apposi- 
tum esse vt consuleretur decoro. Ideoque impund tolle posse a bibliopega.’’ The title of 
the 1707 edition follows that of the undated edition. 
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quite critical, Dutch son of an English mother); the first Phoeni- 
cian inscription published (1735); the rapid finding of many 
such ; the contrast between Swinton and Barthélemy ; the work of 
Kopp (Bilder und Schriften, 1819-21); the monumental treatise 
of Gesenius (Scripturae linguaeque Pheeniciae monumenta, 1837) 
summing up the work of a century (1735-1837), in the very year 
in which Judas was sent to Algeria to swell enormously the 
number of known inscriptions (in another field, the practical 
solution of the problems of the Sinaitic inscriptions, by Beer, 
Inscriptiones veteres, etc., 1840, and the vain attempt of Forster, 
The One Primeval Language, etc., 1851, The Israelitish Author- 
ship, etc., 1856); the discovery of the Marseilles Tariff (1845), 
and at last (1855), after a century and a half (1697), of an 
inscription of great interest and importance in the Phoenician 
homeland—on the Egyptian sarcophagus appropriated by Esh- 
munazar, king of Sidon; the discovery in the same year, again 
after a century and a half (Carpentras stele, pub. 1704), of another 
old-Aramaic inscription on a dedicated object at Memphis (1855) ; 
Renan’s mission to Phoenicia (1860); the twenty years’ labors of 
Spano in Sardinia; the Ninevite seals, etc., on which de Vogtié 
based his weighty discussion of the development of the alphabet 
(“L’alphabet hébraique et l’alphabet araméen,” Rev. asiatique, 
New Series, Vol. XI, pp. 319-41 [1865]); de Vogaé’s Syrie cen- 
trale (1868-77); the decision of the “Académie des inscriptions 
et belles lettres’ to undertake the preparation of a Corpus 
inscriptionum semiticarum (1867); in the following year the 
discovery of the ‘“ Moabite stone” (1868) and the discussions 
resulting therefrom ; the much-used treatise of the Bérit consul- 
general (P. Schréder, Die phénizische Sprache, 1869); in the 
same year the important inscription of the king (q>a1Mm) of 
Byblos ; Mordtmann’s additional Palmyrene inscriptions (1870) ; 
the French operations at Carthage which led to the Pricot 
de Sainte-Marie collection of Punic votive tablets; Kautzsch- 
Socin’s much-used edition of the Mesha inscription (1876), and 
the travels in Arabia of Doughty (1876-78); Sachau’s discovery 
of the paleographically interesting Zebed trilingual inscription 
(1879), and the discovery of the great Teriff inscription (by 
Abamelek-Lazarew, in 1882) in the year following that of the 
issue of the first volume of the Corpus inscriptionum semiti- 
carum (1881); Huber and Euting’s Aramaic inscriptions from 
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north Arabia (1884), in the year after the discovery of antiqui- 
ties at Zengirli, which led to the work of the Orient-Komité 
(1888 sqq.) and brings us into the stage of the campaign which 
we see developing about us. 

To all this, and much more that Lidzbarski tells us, we can 
now add that it all at last becomes for the first time really acces- 
sible by the help of his own Handbuch. 

The account of the geography of the inscriptions which fol- 
lows the (in the main chronological) historical sketch is extremely 
serviceable. One only wishes there could have been some sketch 
maps. Of the technical details on pp. 123-9, and the account of 
spurious inscriptions, we need not say anything here except that 
they manifest the same excellences as the rest of the work. (The 
same is true of the following section entitled ‘“‘Personalien.”) 
The critical student of the Old Testament will find much instruc- 
tion here. See also p. 142, note 2, and, for a careful study of an 
illegible text, Lidzbarski’s re-examination of the Mesha inscrip- 
tion in his Hphemeris, Vol. I, pp. 1-10, which might, had it been 
made in time, have been included in the Handbuch. 

The next part (pp. 137-72), discussing the various classes 
of inscriptions—funereal, votive, historical, ete.—forms a very 
useful introduction to the subject. 

The section (pp. 173-203) devoted to a description of the 
development of the Semitic alphabet in its various branches is 
admirable. The student who will read it, with the excellent tables 
of alphabets given at the end of the album before him, will 
find it a valuable guide as to what to note in studying the alpha- 
bets comparatively. To facilitate this process he will do well to 
mark on his copy of the text the number of the column in which 
the forms under discussion are given in the album. It was a 
good idea to point out from time to time modern equivalents of 
ancient phenomena. That might have been done oftener. Some 
of the descriptions are difficult to follow. It is a pity that the 
reader had to be left to discover for himself whether a given 
inscription is represented in the table or not. The cause of this 
omission, which will no doubt be removed in a second edition, is 
referred to above. The discussion of the alphabet must now be 
supplemented by what the author has written in his Ephemeris 
(Vol. I, pp. 109-36) and by his article “Alphabet” contributed 
to the Jewish Encyclopedia (Vol. I, pp. 489-54), 1901. 
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The idea of including a complete glossary was good. Its 
arrangement in two parallel interdependent columns— Aramaic 
and “‘Canaanite’’—is ingenious and useful. Making the “Canaan- 
ite” depend on the Aramaic by the use of arrows, with their points 
toward the left,"* is justified by the result. It is true, as Halévy 
suggested (Rev. sém., Vol. VII, p. 99), that printing the two 
vocabularies in parallel columns must have added to the cost of 
the Handbuch; but the increase is probably slight in such a 
work, and the advantage, which Halévy himself admits, in our 
opinion more than compensates. 

While a scholar, like Lidzbarski, prefers to dig down as deep 
as possible, a glossary to inscriptions prepared by one man must 
necessarily be based in general on inscriptions as published, not on 
the inscriptions themselves. Wherever he could, however, Lidz- 
barski has tested the correctness of the decipherment. In par- 
ticular, users of the Handbuch should note the appendix B, ), 1, 
on pp. 487-91, where are given what Lidzbarski believes to be 
better readings of some sixty Palmyrene inscriptions published 
in 1875 by Mordtmann. This kind of work the author is con- 
tinuing in his Ephemeris; see in particular his invaluable study 
of the text of the Mesha inscription (Vol. I, pp. 1-10). 

In the matter of proper names it is not only the convenience 
of the reader, but also the interest of progress, that has beer. 2on- 
sidered. Under yon (Can.), for example, there is a list of names 
ending in yon; similarly under by2 (778), Se, pw", pa, in), 
etc. We are not sure that we have come on a case where the 
article on a word that occurs somewhere as the second component 
of a proper name does not give a cross-reference to that name.” 

The glossary is thoroughly serviceable. The present writer 
has found it invaluable. Those who reap the benefit of its use 
should report to the author the cross-references and other notes 
that they have found it desirable to insert in their copies. It is 
important to copy the addenda to the glossary given on pp. 500- 
504 into their places, or, if not, to remember their existence. 
The same is true of the additional list of some eighty new proper 
names occurring in the new part of Vol. I of the Corpus inscrip- 
tionum semiticarum given in Ephemeris, Vol. I, pp. 34-7. 


10Tt was surely an oversight not to explain the meaning of the arrows. Pp. 358 and 360 
will exhibit the system: arrows pointing toward the main article, whether the Aramaic or 
the “Canaanite ;’’ dashes indicating connection with the article above. 

1lIf aby3 is not given under "J3" or N°, the reason probably is that the genuine- 
ness of the inscription said to contain it is at least uncertain (CIJS., Vol. I, p. 181). 
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The analysis of sounds on pp. 389-95 is so useful that it would 
be quite worth while to insert cross-references to it throughout the 
glossary ; e. g., under each of the letters of the alphabet dealt with 
and in the cases where there is an interchange of letters, such as in 
xminwop, where there should be a cross-reference to p. 393, ". 

The classified vocabularies on pp. 405-12 are a most valuable 
help to the investigator in other fields, quite apart from their 
use in a systematic study of the subject-matter of inscriptions. 

The user should add to the list of abbreviations the con- 
stantly cited T = the long Tariff inscription found (by Abamelek- 
Lazarew) in 1882 at Palmyra, and should remember that the 
complete text of this inscription is given in ordinary Hebrew and 
Greek characters at pp. 463 sqq. and a specimen (the introduc- 
tion) in facsimile on Plate XXXIX, No. 3, in the album. 

The seventy pages (415-85) of inscriptions, classified accord- 
ing to language, and then according to place, are simply invalu- 
able. The selection is excellently made, and there are no less 
than 275 of them; and all of these, except some twenty-one, are 
given, in whole or in part, in the beautiful album of facsimiles. 
This album is beyond all praise, and reflects the greatest credit on 
author and publisher, and all others concerned in its production. 

The student should make himself at home in the chrestoma- 
thy. He will do well to begin by numbering successively in 
some distinctive way (say by Arabic numbers inclosed in a circle) 
the 275 inscriptions. Then he should construct for himself a list 
showing on the right these new numbers and on the left the num- 
bers in the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum. From this he can 
construct an index arranged according to the CIS., Vol. I and Vol. 
II. He will now be ready to mark in the text all through the hand- 
book the Lidzbarski number of the (CJS.) inscriptions cited. The 
same system may be applied to other collections of inscriptions 
(Syrie centrale, etc.) and finally to individual inscriptions. No 
doubt, as we have said above, the author will do this and other 
things in the second edition; we hope he will add an index. 

To sum up: a knowledge of epigraphy is becoming every day 
more necessary; it has now become possible for the ordinary 
Semitic student to obtain a working acquaintance with it in his 
own study ; for this we are indebted to the scholarship, industry, 
and skill of Lidzbarski, and the enterprise and ability of the 
Weimar publisher, Emil Felber. 














THE ORIGIN AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
TETRAGRAMMATON. 


By Hans H. Sporr, 


Ware, Mass. 


The most primitive name of God found in the Old Testament 
is DNF. The root of the word is doubtful. The question of the 
etymology is very intricate and the conclusions are dubious. 
Some derive the word from the stem 558;' others derive it from 


the stem MON, with reference to s, though the meaning they 


give to this root varies. This name is very rarely used in prose. 
According to E 58 was the God of the patriarch Jacob, whose 
center of worship was Bethel, Gen. 31:13; 35:1-3. In early 
poetry 5X seems to have become a proper name. It is used 
217 times. 

The divine name DYN is a pluralis majestaticus. It is 
characteristic of Ephraimitic writers. J uses it chiefly in poetry, 
e. g.. Gen. 3:1b, 3, 5; 9:27; 39:9; 44:16; Deut. 32:17, 39. 
P employs it in Genesis 78 times. pyN is used to signify the 
God of Israel 2,400 times; it designates rulers 170 times, e. g., 
Exod. 21:6;" “angels,” DVI (4 "22 Job 1:6, “divine beings”) 
Gen. 1:27; “gods,” e. g., Exod. 18:11. The question arises 
now, Is Elohim connected with El? The probability that OUI5N 
is a plural of 58 is very strong. There exists in biblical Aramaic” 
a number of words with two consonants which insert a 7 in form- 
ing the plural form, e. g., 38 “father,” plur. TITAN ; pw “name,” 


plur. PI ; also Syriac :° 12} “father,” plur. l2ne| ; Ls} “mother,” 


. 


plur. j2anse] ; Ase} “female servant,” plur. jZase}. We have alsoa 


Hebrew word which forms the plural in this manner: raR 
“female servant,” plural form MTN. 


1 Gesenius, Thesaurus; F. Hitzig, Zeitschrift fir wiss. Theol., Vol. XVIII; T. Noldeke, 
MBAW., 1880, p. 774. 

la Against this interpretation see ZA W., Vol. XI, pp. 181 sq. 

2Cf. Marti, Grammat. d. bibl. Aram., § 76. 


3 Cf. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik, § 118. 
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In this way we may also account for the 7 in ODN. 
The 6 is due to the fact that the primitive Semitic @ has per- 
petuated itself only in rare instances, having usually changed into 
6.‘ Néldeke thinks that there may be a possible connection 
between 58 and OY DN. 

Another name given to God is 5X8. This name occurs 52 
times in the Old Testament. Of these it is found 42 times in the 
book of Job. In pre-exilic times this name is employed only 
twice, Deut. 32:15, 17, provided this poem is not post-exilic. 
In fact, such words as “"N, MIDIEIM, and “BD, which are of a 
very late origin, would forbid us to regard Deut., chap. 32, as 
being pre-exilic. Cornill® says: ‘We scarcely dare take an 
earlier date for the poem than the end of the Babylonian exile, if 
we have not to assign it to a much later date.” Ps. 18, in which 
this name occurs, I believe belongs to a period not prior to that 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, perhaps to a very early period. Duhm, in 
loco, regards the psalm as “sehr jung,” and assigns it to the second 
century, to the times of the Hasmoneans. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that FID is employed only once in the whole psalm, while 
in all the other cases the ordinary term for God is used. In 
the parallel passage, 2 Sam. 22:32, we have 5x ; it leaves, there- 
fore, no doubt that FTX is an insertion by a later editor. The 
other passages where the word 5X occurs as a designation of 
the God of Israel are Pss. 50:22; 114:7; 139:19; Prov. 30:5; 
Isa. 44:8; Hab. 3:3; Neh. 9:17. None of these passages is 
pre-exilic. Hab., chap. 3, does not belong to the genuine 
prophecy, but is a much later addition. This shows that FON 
has not been used in the Old Testament previous to the times of 
the exile nor during the exile. Therefore, if MX is the singular 
form of DYN, the very curious fact presents itself to us that 
the plural form has been in use centuries before even anyone 
thought of using the singular form. It is much easier, however, 
to account for the form MX as being an artificial poetic singular 
obtained by inference from Elohim. 58 is used a number of 
times, not of the God of Israel, but of a heathen deity, e. g., 
2 Chron. 32:15; Dan. 11:37-39; Hab. 1:11; 2 Kings 17:31, 
Kethib; Job 12:6. Hab. 1:11 does not belong to the genuine 
prophecy ; vss. 5-11 were inserted by a later hand. Hence all the 
passages in which MN occurs are late. 


4 Cf. Stade, Hebrdische Gram., § Tia. 5 Hinleitung, 4th ed., 1896, p. 64. 
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The name “JN , signifying ‘“‘my Lord,” was a divine name in 
Judah at an early period. When it referred to God it was always 
written with a Qamets in the final syllable, but with Pathach 
when it had reference to man. The word is an intensive plural 
denoting excellency, as is also DYN. It occurs 485 times in 
the Old Testament. In later times copyists substituted this 
name for STs". 

MINDY, used with MW", another name for God, seems to 
have originated from the conception of 7" as the God of the 
covenant of David. As MNS he is the god of the battle array 
of Israel. Some, however, refer it to the heavenly hosts and 
hosts of Israel. But the conception that he is the God of the 
heavenly hosts is a much later conception. The name signifies 
“God of hosts,” God being implied. Altogether it occurs 285 
times. 

By these few which I have chosen from the many names given 
to the Israelitish deity in the Old Testament, we see that each 
one signifies something definite. As 5X he is either the Strong 
One or “the one whom men strive to reach,” “das Ziel aller 
Menschen Sehnsucht und alles Menschenstrebens.”*° As DYN 
he is the true God xa’ é€oynv. As MINDY he stands in a definite 
relationship to David and Israel. This leads us to the conclusion 
that the different names given to God were not mere designations 
by which the Israelite could address his deity, but, as was also the 
case among all primitive peoples, the name either expressed a 
characteristic of the person or god to whom it was given, or it 
expressed a certain relationship between the person or the god 
thus named and the people. 

The most important name given to the Israelitish deity in the 
Old Testament is the one expressed by the tetragrammaton 7". 
Whence does it come and what does it mean ? 

The name Yahweh is explained by some’ as being con- 
nected etymologically with the Indo-Aryan “Jovis.” It is, then, 
derived from éwv “to shine,” hence Yahweh would signify the 
“bright ether.” This name is also declared to be ideally, though 
not etymologically, related to “‘daeva,” “deus.” Thus the name 


6 Lagarde, Orientalia, Vol. II, p. 3; Gétt. Nachrichten, 1882, p. 173. 

7 Von Bohlen, Genesis, p. ciii; Vatke, Die bibl. Theol. wissenschaftl. dargest., p. 672; J.G. 
Miller, Die Semiten in ihrem Verhdltnisse z. d. Chamiten und Japhethiten, 1872, p. 163; 
Schlottmann, Buch Hiob, c.12,8sq. [For a recent statement of this view, with some new 
features of special interest, see Thomas Tyler, “‘ The Origin of the Tetragrammaton,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 581-94.—Epr1rTors. } 
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would signify the “High One,” the “Heavenly.”* But there is 
so little common to both languages of which we can speak with 
any degree of certainty that we cannot think of deriving 77" 
from the Indo-Aryan stem dv, The untenableness of this deriva- 
tion was already recognized by F. Tuch,’ who says: ‘The simi- 
larity of TT" with Jovis, Jupiter, which is insufficient enough 
in itself, disappears entirely when the name is pronounced rightly 
rit? = Jahve.” 

' Hitzig"” derives the name from the same idea as that seen 
in the Armenian ‘“‘Astuads’” = the one who is. He does not, 
however, derive the name from that word. The relationship of 
this name to “‘Astuads” is an ideal one, and not an etymological 
or linguistic one. Moses, he claims, formed after this one 
(“Astuads”) his new divine name, but only because his spirit 
was prepared to conceive the idea. Thinking over the mean- 
ing contained in “Astuads,” he recognized its truth and depth.” 
But Hitzig does not state by what means Moses came to know 
the Armenian “Astuads.” The improbability of such a connec- 
tion or derivation of “Yahweh” from “Astuads”’ is plain, because 
no traces of the knowledge of that name which would warrant 
such a theory are found in Egypt. 

Egypt, more than any other country, has been considered the 
land in which the name Yahweh originated. Lieblein advanced 
the theory that Moses was a disciple of the priests of On-Heli- 
opolis. These priests taught in esoteric doctrine the monotheistic 
conception of God. This conception they expressed in the name 
of that deity Chepara, 7. e., the One who is. Moses accepted this 
name for his deity and also the idea which this name conveyed, 
and expressed it in the tetragrammaton 77" = the One who is. 
Again Yahweh has been identified with the Egyptian moon-god. 
Roth” says in a very positive way: ‘That the Egyptian pictures 
of gods appear as oracle-pictures of the Hebrew high-priest will 
not seem strange to the one who considers more carefully that 
the whole Hebrew cult is of Egyptian origin, and that one of the 
two deities of light IOZ became the Hebrew national god 7, 
im, Iaw.” We cannot pronounce with any degree of certainty 


8 Cf. Ewald, GVI., Vol. II, pp. 203 sqq. 

9 Genesis erkldrt, 1838, 2te Auflage, 1871, p. xxvii. 

10 Geschichte d. V. Is., I, p. 81. 

11 Cf. Vorlesungen tiber bibl. Theol., herausgeg. von J. J. Kneuken, 1880, p. 38. 
12 Geschichte unserer abendl. Philos., I, p. 175, note. 
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what the Urim and Thummim were, though it is generally sup- 
posed that they were stones with which lots were cast, and not 
pictures.” That the whole Israelitish cult is of Egyptian origin 
is an assumption which no one now accepts. Even the worship 
of the golden calf, which has been identified by some with Apis 
or Mnemis, cannot be proved to be such; for the worship of bulls 
as symbols of divine power is met with in all ancient religions, 
and is by no means peculiar to Egypt. The Egyptian phrase, 
“Nuk pu nuk,” is considered by some“ as being the original 
from which the thought expressed in the name Yahweh has been 
derived. This derivation rests upon a misconception of the 
Egyptian phrase, which is an everyday expression and does not 
contain any mysterious doctrine.” The statement made by 
Diodorus Siculus, I, 94, that the name Jao was found upon the 
breastplate of the Egyptian priests is without any historic proof, 
hence worthless. I agree with Kuenen,” at least in so far as the 
non-Egyptian origin of Yahwism is concerned, when he says that 
the documents upon which are based the theories of the Egyp- 
tologists ‘favor the idea that Yahwism was roused from its slum- 
ber by the Egyptian religion, and was made conscious of its own 
characteristics by its conflicts with it, rather than that it sprang 
out of a faith from which it is seen to be radically different.” 

Even the casual reader of the story of the exodus will notice 
at once that what the writer wants to present is the struggle 
between the God of Israel and the gods of Egypt. The later 
prophets” dwell with predilection upon the fact that Yahweh 
had delivered the Israelites from the bondage of Egypt. It is 
therefore hardly credible that Moses should have chosen out of 
the Egyptian pantheon a name for his god, or the god himself. 
The fact that the exodus was the result of the superiority of the 
new god over the Egyptian gods would also forbid our seeking 
for the origin of this the most sacred name of the Israelitish 
deity in the esoteric teaching of the priests. In view of the 
existing antagonism between Yahweh and the Egyptian gods, it 
seems to me doubtful whether the Israelites borrowed anything 
from their cult or teaching. 


13 Cf. Muss-Arnolt, ‘‘ Urim and Thummim,” AJSL., 1900. 

14 Wahrmund, Babylonierthum, Isr. und Christenthum, 1882, p. 119. 
15 Cf. Le Page Renouf. 

16 Hibbert Lectures, 1882, pp. 64 sq. 

17 E. g., Hos. 12:10; 13:4; Amos 2:10; 3:1. 
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There are two other theories. The first one I shall only men- 
tion; it is the identification of Yahweh with the Indian god 
Agnis.* The second one is that by A. Rémusant, “Mémoire 
sur Lao-tseu.”’ He identifies the three signs I H W, which he 
says express the name of the god of Laotse, with "Ia. The 
three signs he pronounces Ii-hi-wéi, and this word he declares 
to be of foreign origin. That the tetragrammaton has been 
reduced to a trigrammaton he declares to be due to the fact that 
the last % of 77" was not heard. Victor von Strauss-Torney “ 
seems to favor the idea that there was at least some connection 
between Israel and China. He adduces for proof Isa. 40:4, which 
is found according to him almost literally in chap. 22 of The 
Sayings of the Ancients, and also Isa. 49:12, according to which 
China was known to the Hebrews. 

That this verse refers to the Chinese is by no means a new 
theory. As early as the sixteenth century we find that Arias 
Montanus interprets this verse as having reference to the Chinese. 
Granted that D°2°O V"N refers to China,” all it would prove in 
this case is that Laotse accepted the name of the God of Israel 
for his deity. But doubtless this mysterious name refers to 
some other land than China, and in that case the trigrammaton 
would not prove very much. There would then be no means of 
showing that it is an abbreviated form of M7". The latest 
commentators have given up this theory and refer }"O either to 
Pelusium (cf. Ezek. 30:15 sq.) or the desert 770. Others, again, 
have thought of the Egyptian city 7210 which is mentioned in 
Ezek. 29:10; 30:6. In that case we have to change the name 
to B'. It is almost certain that the name Tschin, or Tsin, for 
China is derived from the Tsin dynasty, which began to reign in 
255 B.C. The pronunciation }°O for Tschin is Greek (Ptol. 7:3), 
while the Arabs pronounced it .pwo= PR. 

The LXX translators had no idea that this verse had reference 
to China; they read Ilepo@v. Duhm in his commentary refers 
O°3"O to the Phenician Sinites, mentioned in Gen. 10:17, because 
Deutero-Isaiah lived among them. However, he calls this theory 
“eine Hypothese der Verzweiflung.” ‘ Yet,” he says, “it seems 


18 J, B. F. Obry, Jehova et Agnis, etc., Paris, 1870. 
19 ZA W.., 1884, pp. 31 sqq.; Delitzsch, IJesaia, 3d ed.; excursus by v. Strauss. 


20So Gesenius, Thesaurus, pp. 948 sqq.; Lassen, Ir. Alterthumskunde; Cheyne and 
Delitzsch commentaries, et al. For the whole question see the RWB., and also T. de 
Lacouperie in Babyl. and Orient. Rec., I, 1886, 1887. 
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as if also in 41:27; 44:26 our Unknown were speaking of himself 
in the same veiled manner.” China is out of the question, but it 
seems to me that the “‘hypothesis of desperation” is not such a 
hopeless one after all. Besides, the passages in question are 
considerably younger than the writings of Laotse, who was born 
about 604 B. C., while the Great Unknown was active more than 
sixty years later; hence von Strauss’s theory is not supported by 
those passages. 

It is quite natural that the minds of scholars should have 
turned to Babylonia, the ancient seat of culture, to find a solu- 
tion for this problem. Two reasons especially favor the theory 
that Babylonia is the land where the name 77" originated. 
Unlike Egypt, there is no conflict recorded between Babylonia 
and Israel, 7. e., between the God of Israel and the gods of 
Babylonia, at least not at so early a date as that recorded of 
Egypt. The second reason, which carries with it, perhaps, more 
weight than the first one, is the similarity of the languages, 
and the presence in the Assyrian language of a syllable which 
sounds like the abbreviated form of 77", namely, Yah or Yahu. 
Besides these two reasons a third one is frequently adduced to 
prove that there existed at one time a close connection between 
the Assyrians and the Hebrews. We find reference to this in 
the following passages: Gen. 11:28-30; 12:1-4a; 15:7; 22:20 
sqq.; chap. 24; 27:43; 28:10; 29:4sqq. These are all J pas- 
sages. Unquestionably J is emphasizing the fact that Abraham 
and his relatives resided in Mesopotamia. Gen. 11:31 (P) con- 
ceives of Ur Kasdim and Haran as two distinct places. In Gen. 
12:46, 5 (P) Haran is made the point of departure for Canaan. 
According to Gen. 11:31 Terah and his family start from Ur 
Kasdim. The existence of the name Ur Kasdim in both J and P 
admits of only one explanation, viz.: “the presence of it among 
the historical materials on which these narratives are based.” 
Ur Kasdim has been identified with Uru Mukayyar. Though J 
and P do not agree in all instances, yet what they agree in seems 
to be strongly in favor of the theory of an early Babylonian home 
for the Hebrews.” 

The supposed proof for a Babylonian derivation is found in 
the great Khorsabad inscription of Sargon. On this inscription 


21 Cf, Professor Francis Brown, D.D., ‘“‘ Ur Kasdim,” Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, December, 1887. 
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a King Ja-u-bi-di = Jahubid is mentioned. This word is pre- 
ceded by a determinative for a person and one for a deity. 
Schrader” concludes from this that Ja-u or Jahu was held, at 
least by the writer, to be the name of a deity. In the cylinder 
inscription of Khorsabad the name of the same king is given as 
I-lu-u-bi-di, ¢. e., Ilubi’di. Ilu=god is there substituted 
for Jahu, which therefore can be only a divine name. Such 
changes occur very frequently in Hebrew. Jahu suggests the 
Hebrew 7, i. e., THT. From the occurrence of Jaubi’di 
and Ilubidi Tiele® concludes that Jau must have been with 
the Assyrians synonymous with Ilu. However, when speaking 
of the Assyrians in such connections as the above, it seems to me 
necessary to exclude the non-educated classes and include only 
the educated people, and in particular the scribes. It had become 
the custom of the Assyrian kings to extend their conquests to the 
west, e. g., Shalmanassar II., Tiglath-Pileser III., but especially 
Sargon. It is doubtless due to this fact that the scribes came to 
know these two names, Jau and Ilu, which were given to the 
same deity. For how else could we account for the occurrence 
of the name of the Hamatesian king in two different forms in 
Assyrian inscriptions? But, after all, Jahu has not yet been 
proved to be the name of an Assyrian deity, inasmuch as the 
name of the Hamatite king can certainly not be considered as 
conclusive so far as Assyria is concerned. Fried. Delitzsch™ 
declares Ja-u to be a declined form of *, and therefore the sup- 
posed Yahweh is nothing more than a". The same scholar” 
declares that the tetragrammaton should not be derived from 
m7, but that we should seek it from the original forms "7", 1, 
". He says that 47" is not of Hebrew origin, though he con- 
cedes that 7" at least is of Hebrew coinage ; the original word, 
however, is of Babylonian origin. According to this theory the 
form commonly used by the Israelites was not the longer form 
Yahweh, but Yahu or Yah. Delitzsch’s theory is supported also 
by Hommel,” who states that the oldest form of 7" is Ya, Ia, 
Yau, and that this name was identical with the Babylonian divine 
name Ea. This ancient Semitic divine name Ya was, according to 


22 Cf. KAT.2, pp. 23 sq. 

23 Babyl. Assyr. Geschichte, 1886, p. 259. 

24 Assyrische Lesestticke, 1876, p. 18. 

2 Wo lag das Paradies? 1881, pp. 158 sqq. 
26 Expository Times, 1898, p. 144. 
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that theory, transformed at the time of Moses into Yahweh, and 
this gave it a new meaning.” Professor Hommel” identifies also 
the two Assyrian deities Ea and Sin with one another, and 
shows this by the so-called parallelismus membrorum of the fol- 
lowing passage taken from the “Journey of Ishtar to Hades”: 


Then went forth Shamash, before his father wept he; 
Before Ea, the king, came his tears. 


Upon this he builds the theory that Ea = Aa, who again was in 
primitive times identified with Sin, and is the same as Ya= 
Yahweh. The form Aa or Ya merely presents a somewhat 
modified phonetic transcript of the name borne by the god of 
Eridu. Margoliouth,” who also identifies Ea with Sin, and in 
turn again with Yahweh, says that the Israelites received this 
name from Abraham, who came from Ur, in Chaldea, the primeval 
sanctuary of the moon-god. At their departure from Egypt, the 
Israelites of the exodus were first led to Sinai, the ancient sanc- 
tuary of the moon-god, and here they solemnly adopted him as 
their deity. 

These are the most important theories about a Babylonian 
origin of Yahweh. 

We will now examine these theories somewhat more closely. 
According to Fried. Delitzsch the form ordinarily used was the 
shorter form *" and not the longer 7". Against this is the 
fact that FI" occurs only in poetry, very seldom in early writings ; 
ef. Exod. 15:2, “My strength and (my) song is Yah” (17:16). 
In Exod. 15:2 it occurs for the first time. However, this 
chapter has been worked over very much, and even if we hear 
Moses speaking in vss. 1b, 3, to speak with Ewald,” it does not 
prove anything for the originality of the form 1". If the whole 
song is late,” and Yah occurs only in post- -exilic poetical pas- 
sages, it proves that the short form 7” was not known to the 
people in pre-exilic times. In Isa. 38:11 read with Duhm 7" 
instead of *" FI”. If HF" were really the older form, it is rather 
surprising that in colloquial expressions and in swearing the 
longer form 7 should have been employed instead of the 


27 Expository Times, 1898, p. 48. 

28 Altisrael. Ueberlieferung, 1897, p. 64. 

29“ Farliest Religion of the Ancient Hebrews,” Contemporary Review, October. 1898. 
30 Dichter des A. B., I, 1, pp. 175-8; so also Dillmann and Delitzsch commentaries. 


31 Cf. Cornill, Linleitung, 1896, p. 61. 
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more convenient shorter form *". Besides, the mere fact that 
mI is only found in poetry is against a universal use of this word. 
Outside of this use it is found only in compound proper names. 
That *° is used only in poetry favors the theory that it is a 
poetically shortened form of 7". The longer form 7" is 
found on the Mesha inscription, 1. 18. The form FI” seems to 
have come into use only gradually, and was employed very little. 
It is an apocopated form after the analogy of the verbs 9". 
After the last ™ had been apocopated, leaving 7", the final ‘ 
was vocalized and then dropped, so that M" remained. The 7 
received then a mappiq FI". 

According to Philippi,” the form which we should have 
expected from the Babylonian Yau, in accordance with the 
regular geen tic laws, would be Y6. Pointing to the different 
usages of "7" and ‘7° in compound names, he asks the ques- 
tion: “And if Yau became in Hebrew indiscriminately "7" or 
i7”, how is it that the latter never appears at the end of a com- 
pound proper name, the former never at the beginning?” We 
cannot account for it according to Delitzsch’s theory, while it is 
easily explained according to the view advanced above. The 
abbreviated form 1" from 17" became when forming the first 
pat of a compound name Ye-hau, Ye-h6, after the analogy of 

"35 from "235, because Yahu, as a part of a compound word, 
having an accent of its own, would have drawn the tone unduly 
back, while the tone would naturally rest upon "7" for #7" when 
it formed the last syllable of a compound name. That “I” should 
have been the name of an Assyrian deity, as Delitzsch asserts, 
has not yet been satisfactorily established, hence this argument 
also falls to the ground. Driver™ says in regard to Delitzsch’s 
theory: “The theory of an Accadian origin unquestionably breaks 
down.” Tiele™ expresses himself also to that effect. 

Margoliouth sees a proof for his identification of Yahweh with 
Ea = Sin in the fact that the Israelites assembled in the open, for 
religious service, shortly after the appearance of the new moon. 
He supports his theory with the rabbinical saying: “He who at 
the proper time pronounces the benediction on the new moon is 
as one who welcomes the very presence of the Shekinah, or divine 


32 Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, Vol. XIV, pp. 175-90. Cf. also G. B. Gray, Hebrew 
Proper Names, pp. 149 sqq. 

38 Studia Biblia, Vol. I, p. 18. 

34 Theologisch Tijdschrift, March, 1882. 
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glory.” The feast of the new moon is of very ancient date, and 
it was doubtless a feast which was celebrated by almost all 
Semitic peoples, and therefore also known to the Israelites in 
pre-Mosaic times. However, it was not an exclusively Semitic 
custom, for we meet with it in one form or another among almost 
all peoples. Thus Tacitus” tells us that the ancient Germans 
met on new and full moon. They even worshiped the moon as 
late as the early Christian centuries, so that Hrabanus Maurus, 
who died 858, charged the Hessians that they still saluted their 
“Her Mon,” and that they with noise and shouting came to the 
assistance of the oppressed moon (by eclipses). The Indians 
deified the four phases of the moon.” 

The feast of the new moon is not mentioned by J, E, or D; 
only by P. In Numb. 10:10; 28:11 sqq. and Ezek. 46:3 it 
seems that the feast is revived again, having perhaps fallen into 
oblivion before this time by the introduction of the sabbath, 
which seems to have taken its place. But the fact that J, E, and 
D do not mention the feast of the new moon seems to justify us in 
believing that the law laid much less stress upon the observance 
of this feast than did the practice of the people. The thought, 
however, is patent that J, E, and D ignored this feast intention- 
ally, as superstitious practices probably had grown out of the 
same. We may take it for granted, even, that many superstitious 
ideas and heathen customs were connected with this feast, as with 
other things in the religious life of Israel. Thus the ark of the 
covenant was looked upon as a fetish, 1 Sam. 4:3sqq. Thata 
rabbinical saying, which without question is of recent date, should 
be adduced in support of the theory that Yahweh is identical 
with Ea = Sin, is taking too many things for granted. All that 
it can prove is that superstitious practices were still prevalent in 
the Jewish church at a time when the more spiritual side of 
Yahwism had become a long-established fact. However, the 
greatest difficulty in regard to this theory is the identification of 
Ea with Sin. Ea was the god of the abyss, while Sin was the 
moon-god. Ea freed Sin when he was bewitched through the 
seven evil spirits.” This is against their identification with one 
another ; besides, the passage which Hommel cites to prove their 


35 Germania, p. 11. 
36 Cf. Lassen, Indische Alterth., Vol. II, pp. 1118 sq. 
37 Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 276. 
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identity admits of an entirely different interpretation from that 
given by him, and thus his theory, as well as that of Margoliouth, 
falls to the ground because of insufficient proof. 

The primary conception of Yahweh as we find it recorded in 
the Jewish records is that of a war-god, who with all his terrible- 
ness takes the part of his people. He marches out for them or 
with them to battle, Judg. 4:14; Hab. 3:13; Zech. 14:3; ef. 
Ps. 44:9. He is presented as a mighty warrior, Exod. 15:3, and 
in the sacred chest accompanies the Israelites to the battlefield. 
He comes in fury from his ancient seat, like stormclouds, fore- 
boding destruction and annihilation to all that is in his way, 
Judg. 5:4sq. This is the earliest conception of Yahweh, and if 
there ever was an identification of Yahweh with the moon-god, 
this conception must necessarily be of a later date. 

The theory that Yahweh is derived from Phoenician or north 
Semites has found the support of many scholars. 7 is iden- 
tified with "Ia@ or "Ieve, The form ’Ia@ is found in Macrobius :* 


Ppaleo tov mavtwv vratov Oedv 
éupev’ “lad xeiware pev t’ aidny, 
Aia 8 éiapos dpxopevovo “Héeduov 8 
Bépovs perordpov 8’ aBpov “lad. 
This passage is attributed to an oracle of Apollo Clarius and 
originated with Judaizing Gnostics to whom the names ’Ia@ and 
2Ye8aw were objects of mystical speculation. 
The other much-cited passage is that by Porphyry preserved 
in Theodoret :” 
ioropel S& ra epi “Iovdaiwy dAnBéorata, Ste Kai Tots Toros Kai TOS 
évopaciv aitav Ta cupdwvdrata, Sayxouvdbwv 6 Bypirios ciAnpas 7a tro- 
pvyjpata rapa ‘lepouBddov Tod iepéws Deod tod “leva.” 
Porphyry states here that ZayxourdGwv has written a true Jewish 
history, and bases this upon the supposition that Layyoundbwv 
had received the necessary information from a priest of ‘leva. 
He identifies ‘lev with MIT". Though often adduced to prove 
that Yahweh is derived from the Canaanites, these two names, 
‘Ia and "Iev#, do not prove anything of the kind. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that these two quotations are of Gnostic 


38 Saturn, c. 18, ed. Gronov., p. 291; cf. Tholuck, Vermischte Schriften, Vol. I, p. iv. 


39 Grac. affect. curatio disp., Vol. II, p. 740, ed. Halle. 


40 Cf. Eusebius, Praeparatio Ev., I:6. 
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origin. These names were doubtless designed to express the 
tetragrammaton and have simply been taken out of Old Testa- 
ment reminiscences.” Again, certain Canaanitish proper names 
with an end syllable which appears to be a suffix “yah” are said 
to be compounds with F". Thus the Phoenician name “ Bithyas” 
as found in Virgil,” Greek Bi@vas. The name ought to be, per- 
haps, Bithybas, the b having been omitted; hence the name is 
$ya5n2, and we must compare it with the biblical 5yina." The 
other Pheenician name often adduced to prove a north-Semitic 
origin is "ABdaios = NIP = “his worshiper’’ = "29. The ° as 
well as the N are suffixes of the third person singular.“ Accord- 
ing to these explanations there exists not the slightest point of 
relationship between these names and the name Yahweh, in what- 
ever form it may be. Even if we did not accept Schréder’s 
explanation, all we can say at the best is that the name Yahweh 
in its Greek form sounds through these names. That we find 
now and then traces of that name in non-Hebrew names is not at 
all strange, when we consider the tendency of the ancients to 
worship gods other than their national deities. And it is 
doubtless the case here that individual men for an inexplicable 
reason worshiped Yahweh, though they did not know what 
Yahweh meant to the Hebrews. He was to them a god like all 
the rest. A still stronger reason, and to my mind a conclusive 
one, is found in the fact that Yahweh, from earliest times onward, 
warred against the Canaanites. As such he is represented in the 
“Song of Deborah,” one of the oldest portions of the Old Testa 
ment. In this song it is Yahweh who completely destroyed the 
kings of Canaan; cf. vs. 20. Vss. 2 and 4, “ Yahweh, when thou 
wentest forth from Seir, when thou marchedst from the region 
of Edom, the earth quaked, the heavens dripped,” in connection 
with vss. 5 sqq., describe how Yahweh had from earliest times 
fought against the Canaanites for his people Israel. 

The fact that we find many proper names, even till the time 
of David, with 5¥23 has led many critics to believe that the name 
Yahweh is of later date. In 1 Chron. 8:33; 9:39 a person whose 


41 Cf. especially the decisive arguments of Baudissin, Religionsyeschichte, Vol. I, pp. 
218 sqq. 

42 Aen. 1. 738; 8. 672. 703; 11. 396; Silius 2, 409, etc. 

43 Cf. Schroder, Phéniz. Gram., p. 114. 

44 Ibid., p. 152. 

45 Cf. especially the excellent commentary of Professor Moore. 
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name is 592N is mentioned ; the same person is called in 2 Sam., 
chaps. 2-4, MBA-w"N. Gideon’s name is in Judg. 6:32 sa, 
while he is called in 2 Sam. 11:21 M2. One of David's 
sons whose name was originally 97752 = “Baal knows” is called 
in 2 Sam. 5:16 958 = “God knows.” Men like David and 
also Saul, whose loyalty to Yahweh cannot be questioned, gave 
to their children names which were compounds of 592. This 
shows that at one time the name 532 was used innocently, simply 
meaning “lord” and having no connection whatever with the 
Syro-Pheenician deity, Baal. The discontinuation of names 
compounded with 592 after the time of David does not prove that 
Yahweh had just then been introduced, as Colenzo seems to think, 
but rather the substitution of MW. for 5y¥2 seems to indicate 
that the common people of Israel confounded 7", the Baal of 
Israel, with the Phoenician Baal. 

It has been held that the god whom Israel worshiped during 
the period of their sojourn in the wilderness was not Yahweh, 
but, according to Amos 5:25, Chivan. Daumer“ identifies 
Chivan with Moloch and Moloch with Yahweh. He bases his 
theory upon the fact of Solomon’s friendship with the Phcenicians 
and upon 2 Chron. 15:8, which verse, however, has reference 
only to the repairing of the altar. 2 Sam. 12:31 is adduced by 
the same writer in proof of his theory that David was a Moloch 
worshiper. The very fact that Moloch was the national god of 
the Ammonites, and that only prisoners of war were sacrificed 
to him, is disastrous to this theory. The parallel passage in 
1 Chron. 20:3 reads "W" = “and he sawed,” but while he 
might saw them with saws, as Professor Smith” points out, 
the other instruments would have no suitable verbs. The Qeri 
in 2 Samuel is doubtless right, and we ought to read, instead 
of 0%, rob = brick mold ;“ ef. cpabe and jiaSs, and for 
“297 read T7227. These emendations, which furnish the most 
natural reading, do away entirely with the idea that David sacri- 
ficed his captives to Moloch or any other deity; but he put them 
to hard labor, which was a very natural thing for any oriental 
potentate todo. These necessary emendations make the hypothe- 
sis of Daumer and Dozy rather doubtful. Nor was the tabernacle, 


46 Der Feuer- und Molochdienst der alten Hebréer, Braunschweig, 1842. 


47 Commentary on Samuel. 
48 Cf. ZAW.., 1882, pp. 53-72, espec. § 14. 
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as Dozy imagines, a sanctuary of Baal; but Yahweh’s principal, 
perhaps his only, sanctuary at the time of Moses was the ark of 
the covenant.* The verse in Amos, chap. 5, upon which both 
Daumer and Dozy have based their hypothesis is rather of doubt- 
ful genuineness. Besides, the two deities mentioned in this verse 
are Assyrian deities.” 150 is the god Adar and 41"D (Arab. 
wl) is Saturn. The verb OMNI must refer to the future,” 
which is the only grammatical construction possible. Vs. 26 
foretells, therefore, the judgment which is waiting for Israel: 
“They shall take their gods and go with them into exile.” This, 
however, opens a new difficulty,” as according to Hosea 10:5; 
Isa. 46:1; Jer. 48:7; 49:3 the gods of a conquered nation are 
taken away as booty by the victor, who takes them with him into 
his own country, and mainly for this reason the verse is regarded 
as an interpolation. Another fact which favors the idea that 
this verse is interpolated is that Amos nowhere charges: Israel 
with idolatry, but with an overzealousness for Yahweh. Well- 
hausen’s opinion that this verse has taken the place of an earlier 
one, which contained a severe threat against Israel, seems to me 
very plausible. Hence Amos, chap. 5, supports neither Daumer’s 
theory that #17" is identical with Moloch = Chivan, nor Dozy’s 
hypothesis that Israel commenced with a $y2 worship and that 
the tabernacle was a sanctuary of Baal, the Phoenician deity. 

A more plausible explanation of the name 17 is that theory 
which makes him the god of the Kenites.” After Moses had 
killed the Egyptian, he fled to the land of Midian, Exod. 2:15 
(J), and married Zipporah, the daughter of the priest of Midian, 
Exod. 2:21 (J); 3:1(E). This priest was a Kenite, Judg. 1:16; 
read with LXX4 337 Numb. 10:29; Judg. 4:11 “a WMA 3am. H 
Here Moses learned to know Yahweh, the god of the Kenites, an 
earnest, solemn deity, who differed greatly from the voluptuous 
Egyptian gods. The Kenites were a tribe of the Midianites ; 
ef. Numb. 10:29 with Judg. 4:11. <A part of the Kenites accom- 
panied the Israelites through the desert ; cf. Numb. 10: 29-32, and 


49 Cf. Wellhausen, Skizzen, Vol. I, p. 9. 
50 Cf. Schrader, Stud. u. Krit., 1874, pp. 3248sqq.; KAT.2, pp. 442 sqq. 
51 Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammatik, 26. ed., p. 326, 2; Driver, Tenses, p. 119, a, note 1. 


52 Cf, Hitzig, Die kleinen Propheten. 

53 Of. C. P. Tiele, Vergel. Geschied., etc., 1872, pp. 5558sqq.; Outlines of the History of 
Religion, p. 85; Stade, Geschichte, 1883, pp. 130sq.; G. F. Moore, Judges, 1895, pp. 134, 139, 
179; K. Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, 1898. 


54 Cf. Moore, Commentary, p. 32. 
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therefore received dwelling-places in Palestine, Judg.*1:16, in 
the south of the country, in the neighborhood of their former 
home. In later years they were frequently associated with the 
Amalekites, 1 Sam. 15:6; Numb. 24:20 sqq. 

Much is made of the fact by Tiele that the Rechabites, a 
Kenite tribe, were assiduous Yahweh worshipers.” The only 
passage which tells anything about the origin of the Rechabites 
is 1 Chron. 2:55, according to which passage Hamath was the 
father of the house of Rechab, a Kenite, and from him descended 
also the three families of Kenites which dwelt at Jabez. From 
the fact that this careful statement is made we may conclude that 
the Rechabites were not originally Hebrews, but were admitted 
into their community and religion. According to Jer. 35:6 a 
son of Rechab was Jonadab, who lived under Jehu and was noted 
for his being a very zealous Yahweh worshiper. Yahweh worship 
was fully established in Israel at this time. Is it, therefore, not 
surprising that not a single reference is made to the religious 
belief of his ancestors? The reason lies, doubtless, in the fact 
that the Rechabites who lived before Jonadab were no Yahweh 
worshipers at all, which also the incident as related in Jer., chap. 
35, seems to favor. Besides, the passages which are adduced 
to prove the connection between the Kenites and Rechabites 
(1 Chron. 2:55 ; Jer., chap. 35) are not such that we can unques- 
tionably rely uponthem. The statement in 1 Chron. 4:10, “Jabez 
called upon the God of Israel,’ seems to point also to the fact 
that these families were no Israelites,” else the statement would 
not be that Jabez called upon the God of Israel, but rather “his 
God.” The Kenitic origin of the Rechabites cannot be firmly 
established. They were no Israelites. But even if the connec- 
tion between Rechabites and Kenites could be proved, the proba- 
bility is that the latter were a branch of the Amalekites,” with 
whom they are so frequently associated, and not of the Midian- 
ites. No one would dare to charge the Amalekites, in view of 
what we know of them, as having been at any time Yahweh wor- 
shipers. In view of these facts, and since nothing is told as to 
the religion of Jonadab’s ancestors, but Jonadab is presented 
rather as a zealot for Yahweh, which is often true in the case of 


55 So also Budde, pp. 35 sq. 
56 So also Furrer, art. “‘ Jabez,’’ RHW. 
57 So also Professor Moore, p. 34; cf. note. 
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new converts, I conclude that the Rechabites accepted Yahwism 
when they were admitted into the commonwealth of Israel. No 
doubt the narrative as given in Exod., chap. 18 (E), seems intended 
to convey the impression that the worship of Yahweh had been 
practiced by the Kenites, though it is not expressly stated. Yet 
may we ask ourselves, if the Kenites were really Yahweh wor- 
shipers: How is it that we do not find any traces of this worship 
among the nations with whom they came into such intimate rela- 
tions as, e. g., the Amalekites, 1 Sam. 15:6; Numb. 24:20 sqq., 
among whom they even sojourned? For true to their Bedawin 
instincts they could not stay long in one place, and soon roamed 
about again and put up their tents wherever they found pasture. 
So also Heber the Kenite left his southern home, Judg. 4:11, 
and pitched his tent by Kedesh. The tendency of the ancient 
peoples was to take up into their pantheon the gods of other 
nations, especially when such nations or tribes were strong, and 
in particular when the god of those tribes or nations proved to 
be such a powerful one as, e. g., Yahweh. But we do not find 
any traces of Yahwism among the nations with whom the Kenites 
came into close contact. Does not, therefore, the fact seem evi- 
dent that the Kenites were no Yahweh worshipers at all, but, like 
the Rechabites, had accepted Yahweh from the Israelites at the 
earliest period of the history of the Israelitish nation ? 

None of the theories examined above gives an adequate 
answer to the question of the origin of the name Yahweh. ‘The 
theory of an Accadian origin unquestionably breaks down.” The 
same is true in respect to a Phcenician origin, while the Greek 
writings do not prove anything, inasmuch as they are of Gnostic 
origin and of a very late date. Though there seems to be a point 
of contact between Hamatite names and Yahweh which cannot 
be explained away, yet it is safer to accept the theory that some 
individual Syrians had accepted Yahweh as one of their gods, 
which Schrader™ considers may have been the case also with the 
Assyrians. The Kenitic or Midianitic origin cannot be firmly 
established, though there are, as I have shown, points which 
favor such an origin; yet the arguments against this theory are 
weightier than the arguments for such an origin. Therefore,” 
“the hypothesis of the introduction of Yahwism from without 


58 Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theol., 1875, p. 317. 
59 Kuenen, *‘ National Religions and Universal Religions,” Hibbert Lectures, 1882, p. 62. 
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must be definitely abandoned.” If the advocates of this theory 
“are to take any account at all of the evidence of the historical 
documents, then the Egyptians are really the only people that 
can come into consideration.” However, the impossibility of 
identifying Yahweh with an Egyptian deity has been shown 
above. 

It would be rather an astonishing phenomenon if a people 
should accept a foreign name for its supreme, for its only, deity. 
It is fully established that the Israelites worshiped at times other 
gods, and even recognized the reality of other gods. In Judg. 
11:24 Israel acknowledges Chemosh as a true god, 7. e., the 
national god of his people, the Moabites. His reality was no 
more doubted, at least in the earlier periods, than that of Yahweh. 
To the fury of Chemosh Israel attributed the signal defeat which 
it suffered, according to 2 Kings 3:27, at the hand of Moab. 
However, this does not make it less true that Yahweh was the 
only God of the Israelites. I ask now: Would a people having 
such a deep religious feeling as Israel, to which state and religion 
seemed almost identical, call its God by a foreign name? Would 
it give expression to its religious emotions, to the holiest senti- 
ments which are born in the breasts of men, by calling upon a 
deity which was not distinctively israelitish, but a strange god ? 
How utterly irreconcilable with this is the whole national life 
of Israel as it unfolds itself before our eyes! Surely Egypt, 
the O°2Y M2, would be least of all the land which gave to the 
Israelites the name for their national deity. Nor must we look for 
the origin of this name among the Canaanites. The war which 
the Israelites waged against them was a war of extermination 
ordered by Yahweh, which fact is certainly contradictory to the 
view that Yahweh was an ancient Canaanitish deity. There is 
more foundation for the theory that Assyria is the land that gave 
Israel the name for its deity. But even here the proofs adduced 
in support of the hypothesis are not so strong as to be decisive. 
We must look for the origin of this name somewhere else. 

The fact that Yahwism was so inextricably interwoven with 
the national life of Israel ought to lead us to seek for the origin 
of this name within Israel. We should not seek for it among 
nations that came in contact with Israel, in whose pantheon 
a deity with a similar name is found which is almost certainly a 


60 Kuenen, op. cit., p. 63. 
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corruption of Yahweh,” as I have shown above. Only Israel 
could have given birth to this name, in which the very life of the 
nation pulsates. 

The first question which confronts us in seeking to establish 
the Hebrew origin of Yahweh is whether this name was known 
before the times of Moses. Through P we know that the name of 
the mother of Moses was "25°" Exod. 6:20; Numb. 26:59. As it 
stands here it is a compound name of *" and 725. Was this 
name given by Moses to his mother in later years, or was it her 
original name? The interpretation, “ Yahweh is glory,” seems to 
point to an important event in the life of this woman, perhaps to 
the turning-point of her religious faith from a non-Yahwistic 
to a Yahwistic religion. However, when the name of a person, 
especially of one who occupied a conspicuous position, was 
changed, we find always a statement to that effect. Thus, accord- 
ing to Gen. 17:5, the patriarch’s name is changed from ‘“Abram”’ 
into “Abraham,” and, according to vs. 15, “Sarai” into “Sarah.” 
Hoshea the son of Nun is called by Moses “Joshua.” We do not 
find any such statement concerning a change of the name of the 
mother of Moses, but she is introduced as ‘aor. There are two 
possibilities. The name, which is preserved only by P, was 
perhaps not understood by the writer as being a compound with 
ri", or the name “ Yahweh” was known before the time of Moses. 
There are a number of compound names with *” having refer- 
ence to very remote times. In Gen. 22:2 we find a land named 
mar. Though the writer interprets it as being a compound 
with FI", we cannot attribute to it more authority than to the 
family names 78 1 Chron. 2:25; FPN, “7978 1 Chron. 
7:8, because we know that the chronicler transferred a number 
of family names to ancient times. These names are of doubtful 
age, and presumably of very late origin, and certainly post- 
Mosaic. Yahweh declares himself to be the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Exod. 3:6 (JE), but he says in Exod. 6:3 (P), 
“by my name ‘ Yahweh’ I was not known to them,” but as “El 
Shaddai.” Thus when Moses speaks of the God of his fathers he 
can refer only to El Shaddai; cf. Exod. 15:2; 18:4 (JE). This 
explicit statement in Exod. 6:3, and the fact that none of the 
other compound names with 7" (Gen. 22:2; 1 Chron. 2:25; 7:8) 
are of pre-Mosaic origin, seem to favor the presumption that the 


61 Cf. also Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Vol. I, p. 223. 
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name of the mother of Moses, provided the name is old, was not 
a compound with ". Perhaps we ought to read with Well- 
hausen™ “Ikabod,” or, what is still more plausible, as the name 
is preserved only by P, regard it as being introduced by P for 
dogmatic reasons. We are therefore not justified in the least in 
going beyond the beginning of the public career of Moses in 
search for the origin of the name 771" .” 

At the time of the conquest the worship of Yahweh had 
become an established fact, e. g., Judg., chap. 5, “The Song of 
Deborah.” The narratives in Judges and Samuel mention 
Yahweh as a tribal deity of Israel. The exclamation in Exod. 
15:21, “Sing ye to Yahweh,” is very ancient,” and seems to be a 
part of the Mosaic portion of the poem. So also Exod. 17:16; 
cf. Dillmann, but read with Dérenbourg, JA., 1867, pp. 485 sqq., 
OD = NOD instead of FI" OD. 

‘This would lead us to seek the origin of the name in the time 
of Moses. The whole Old Testament agrees in this, that after 
the deliverance from Egypt a covenant was made between Yahweh 
and the Israelites at the foot of Mount Sinai, 7. e., Yahweh was 
formally accepted as the national God of Israel. It was not 
Molekh® or Baal” with whom the Israelites covenanted and whom 
the people worshiped down to the time of the captivity, and for 
whom Samuel and his school first introduced Yahweh as the 
covenant god, making it a pia fraus, but Yahweh. Superior to 
all doubts which have been expressed in regard to the deity 
accepted by the Israelites as their national god at the memo- 
rable time at Mount Sinai is the self-consciousness of the people, 
which has been recorded by their prophets, namely, that it was 
Yahweh and no other god whom they accepted. Having estab- 
lished this, we are prepared to express in definite terms the 
moment when this new religion was born. No other moment 
can be pointed out for the birth of this new religion than that 
one in which the Israelites, freed from the bondage of Egypt, 
united themselves into one nation formally at Mount Sinai. With 


62 Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 360 A. 

63 Against this view see Kuenen, De Godsdienst, Vol. I, p. 276; Spurrel, Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of Genesis, 1887, p. 316; Ewald, Tholuck, et al., who hold that the name Yahweh 
was perhaps known as a designation for “el” in a limited circle, at least in the family of 
Moses or in the tribe of Joseph. 

64 Cf. Dillmann; Driver, Introduction, 5th ed. Against the above view, Cornill, Hin- 
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the political birth of Israel Yahwism took its beginning. And 
we cannot but “‘recognize the fact that from the earliest times 
down to the Babylonian captivity Israel had its own national 
religion, which we can only call Yahwism.”” The new name 
which Moses had introduced was, indeed, of greatest significance, 
since a new government necessitates a new name. What El 
Shaddai could not or did not do, Yahweh accomplished. 

The time of the origin of the name being decided upon, let us 
now consider the name itself. The name Yahweh occurs in the 
Old Testament 6,823 times.” It is the proper name of the God 
of Israel and was revealed to Moses according to E, Exod. 3:12- 
15 and 6:3. Therefore this God and no other god can be the 
God of the covenant. 

There are two principal derivations which are offered for the 
name Yahweh. The one is that it is a Qal form; the other, first 
suggested by Gesenius, that it is a Hiph‘il form. Almost all 
scholars agree that the root from which this noun is derived is 
ma=ni. Asa Hiph‘il form it is variously interpreted, thus: 
“He who brings to pass,” 7. e., “The performer of his promises,” 
“The one bringing into being,” “ Life-giver, Creator.” Treated 
as a Qal form, the name is explained as meaning: ‘The one ever 
coming into manifestation as the God of redemption," “The 
existing, ever-living.”” Nestle” inclines to Qal, though he is 
undecided. Qal = “The one who is;” Hiph‘il would convey the 
idea of the Creator. Driver,“ “He will approve himself.” 

Jewish commentators derive the name from the Qal by52 
>pi and interpret it as meaning “The absolute being.” But as 
made known to Moses the name is a causative form 535 wer) 
wit, a Piél and not a Hiph‘il. It signified then the Creator, 
he who has formed the world and in the same wonderful manner 
forms the history of mankind. This last statement is supported 


67 Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, 1880, p. 65. 
63 Professor Briggs, Hebrew Lexicon, edited by Professor F. Brown. 
69 Lagarde, ZDMG., Vol. XXII, 1868, p. 331; Gétt. Gelehrt. Anz., 1885, p. 91. 


70 Schrader in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, art. ‘‘Jahve.” Cf. also Thes., p. 577, note; 
KAT.2, p. 25; Kuenen, Religion of Israel, Vol. I, p. 279; Tiele, Histoire comparée, p. 345; 
Land, Theol. Tijdsch., 1868, p. 158; et al. 
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by a quotation from Shemorja Agribos.” Most modern scholars 
derive the name from the Qal form of M7=i1. Though the 
latter root is not found in the Old Testament Hebrew, it can be 
confidently affirmed to be a remnant of an older period in the 
development of the Hebrew language, as is also the case with 
"10." Compare the Arabic so and Syriac yen 

The pronunciation of the tetragrammaton as “Jehovah” is an 
absurdity. The earliest appearance of this transliteration we find 
in two passages of the “Pugio fidei,” 1278, though it is not 
improbable that this is due to a later copyist. We know for 
certain, however, that this misnomer was brought into prominence 
by Petrus Galatinus, confessor of Leo X. The discontinuation 
of the pronunciation of the tetragrammaton by the Jews is doubt- 
less due to a misinterpretation of Lev. 24:11, 16, in consequence 
of which the name was considered too sacred to be pronounced. 
The word 3p3, which gave rise to this superstition, does not in 
any way support such an idea. m2" nia OW 3p) = “he that 
blasphemes the name of Yahweh shall be put to death.” This 
sentence does not contain the slightest intimation forbidding the 
pronunciation of this name, though the Jews explain the com- 
mand forbidding the pronunciation by the above passages. 
Another reason, and doubtless the primary one, must be sought 
in the character of later Judaism, which endeavored after the 
disappearance of the prophets, with whom also the “living 
experience of the divine self-manifestation” disappeared, to put 
between the unapproachable God and man mysterious media.” 
That this was the reason for the non-pronunciation of the name 
Yahweh is also proved by the fact that in the second book of the 
Psalms the parallel psalms to the first book, e. g., 53 and 70, 
parallel to 14 and 40:14~18, have substituted ovdx for Ty, 
so that we find such phrases as TTTION py7dN Ps. 50:7; onde 
Tos Ps. 43:4 ; maay ods, etc., etc. As such a mysterious 
medium the name Yahweh was perhaps considered, and it was 
pronounced only on certain solemn occasions. We may perhaps 
infer from Joma VI:2 that this name was pronounced on the Day 
of Atonement. In Joma III it is expressly stated that the divine 
name was invoked twelve times on the Day of Atonement.” 


7% Ahron ben Eliah, quoted from Delitzsch, Zeitschrift fir Luth. Theol., 1877. 
16 Cf. Ewald, Die Lehre d. Bibel von Gott, Vol. II, p. 336, note 1. 

11 Cf. Josephus, Antiquities, II, c. 12, 4. 

78 Jerusalem Talmud, ed. 1545; cf. also Philo, De vit. Mos., III. 
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According to Mishna Tamid VII:2; Sota VII:6 the name was 
pronounced in the high-priestly blessing. The Massoretic text 
does not give us even a clue as to the pronunciation. The tetra- 
grammaton is generally pointed like “FN, although the initial yod 
receives only the simple sh’wa, while prefixes receive the vowel 
of the following compound sh’wa. If, however, 7" is pre- 
ceded by “258, it receives the vowels of DVDR =H, e. g., 
Gen. 15:2; Deut. 3:24; 9:26; Isa. 28:16; 30:15; 49:22; Ezek. 
2:4; Amos 5:3, ete. m7 occurs 6,518 times; ST" is found 
305 times. The Septuagint translation of the tetragrammaton is 
always Kupwos = "258. 

The pronunciation of the first syllable of the tetragrammaton 
is fixed by the following names :” Vas? 1 Chron. 4:9, 10; "19" 
1 Chron. 6:66 ; 26:31: 7337 1 Chron. 5:13; O29" Gen. 36:5, 14 ; 
aps" Gen. 25:26 sq. 

A great variety of transliterations of the name 7" is found 
in the Greek and Latin Fathers. Clemens of Alexandria” reads 
‘Iaov, which doubtless points to the abbreviation "7°. Origen” 
reads law, which is perhaps 7", and also la—IAH, which very 
probably represents -". The most important reading is that 
found in Epiphanes, in his catalogue of divine names, and that 
of Theodoret,” who both write and pronounce Ila8é= 77". This 
pronunciation rests upon living tradition, as they claim to have 
obtained it from the Samaritans. That this was the true pronun- 
ciation is attested by the fact that R. Mana,” who lived in the 
fourth century after Christ, said that the Samaritans pronounced 
the holy name in oaths which the Jews should not imitate. If 
the Samaritans had not employed the right pronunciation, there 
would have been no reason for R. Mana to make such a statement, 
since to use a substitute, as the Jews themselves did, was perfectly 
allowable. Besides, the Samaritans had no reason, as the Jews 
imagined that they had, to keep the pronunciation secret. All 
this favors the pronunciation of the tetragrammaton as f1'7"; 
besides, the abbreviation can easily be accounted for, if the word 
is so pointed.“ So far as the form is concerned, it can be either 


79 Cf. Land, Theol. Tijd., 1868; Dietrich, Z.4 W., 1883, pp. 286 sqq.; Baudissin, ibid., p. 176; 
Delitzsch, Paradies. 

80 Stromat., V, 666. 81 In Dan., 2:45. 82 Quaest, 15 in Exodo. 

83 Cf. Tal. jer. Sanh., X,1; Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte, 1889, 
p. 41, note, 

84 Cf. the apocopated form of the imperfect of =" verbs. 
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Qal or Hiph‘il.” The most weighty argument against the Hiph‘il 
form lies in the fact that the verb 7° = does not occur in 
the Old Testament writings in that form, but the Piel takes its 
place ; hence Delitzsch, for instance, formerly derived the tetra- 
grammaton from that stem. 

The divine name Yahweh occurs in Genesis 161 times. All 
the passages in which the name occurs belong to J or JE, with 
the exception of 17:1; 21:16, which belong to P, and also 14: 22, 
which belongs to a special source. 

J does not mention anything in regard to a revelation of the 
name Yahweh, but seems to assume that it existed before the time 
of Moses, being known even to Adam and Eve (ef. Gen., chaps. 
2 and 3), and therefore uses it freely. 

On the lists of Thutmoses ITI. we find the names dxapo and 
SNBO", the full names for Jacob and Joseph.” These names 
belong to the same category as: Nv" Gen., chap. 25, ‘“‘May 
God hear ;” 5x70" Gen., chap. 32, “May God strive ;” 5x"1° 
Josh. 19: 18, “May God sow;” bys =" Josh. 15:11, “May God 
build.” The verbs in these names are voluntatives.” These 
names owe their origin to certain historic events, and are pri- 
marily invocations of deities. Thus when a town was built a 
deity was invoked under whose protection the population placed 
itself. Such an invocation was doubtless SNIa" = “May God 
build,” viz., “the city.” The names Xap" = “May God mp- 
plant,” viz., “our enemies,” and 5X50" = “May God increase, 
viz., “us,” have doubtless a similar origin. Maller® thinks that 
these names can have reference only to cities, but admits that in 
this case he cannot see what the relations of these two cities were 
to the two persons Jacob-el and Joseph-el. Though the fact that 
these two cities existed, bearing the names DX"2p3" and SN“EON, 
respectively, is a proof to him of the great antiquity of these two 
hero names, I think it best to regard these two names as very 
ancient war-cries. The tribes of Jacob and Joseph, pastoral 
Hebrew tribes which were roaming over the plains of Syria, 
invoked their tribal deities under the respective names DX2p>" 
and 5N®o%. The weaker tribe, Joseph, subsequently joined the 
stronger tribe, Jacob. The synoikismos to which this led found 


85 Cf. pp. 29 sq. 88 Tbid., p. 164. 
86 Cf. W. Max Miller, Asien und Europa, p. 163. 
87 Cf. Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, p. 218. 
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expression in another tribal invocation or war-cry, namely, 
deriv.” In this same category belongs A". In Exod. 3:14, 
15 we find statements which seem to be an interpretation of this 
name. In vs. 14a the divine name is TN WN MTN; this is 
shortened in vs. 14b to FN, and in vs. 15 the name is given as 
my. sw is third person singular imperfect Qal of TH=7iT 
and signifies ‘“‘He will be.’ This, however, would be a very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory meaning. The question naturally 
arises, He will be what? As we have seen in connection with 
the other names, either their origin was due to a historic occur- 
rence or they were war-cries. So also the name 77" must have 
taken its origin under similar conditions, and, like those names, 
was originally 58 Fs" contracted into 77". When we con- 
sider the conditions in which the Israelites were at the time when 
Moses revealed to them this new deity, we cannot but, in view of 
what was said in regard to the other names, look upon this name 
as expressing a relationship into which this deity intended to 
enter with the Israelites. Forsaken, oppressed, without rights, 
crushed to the ground, they needed a mighty helper who would 
be with them. And this seems to me to be the full meaning of 
this name, “God will be with us.” The phrases, “I will be with 
thee,” “I will be with you,” “He will be with us,” ring through 
the whole Old Testament. "729 MTN was the word of encour- 
agement which Moses received when he still hesitated to go and 
fulfil what he had been ordered to do, Exod. 3:12. So also 
Joshua (Deut. 31:8, 23; Josh. 1:5; 8:7) received the assurance 
that he will not be alone, but that “He will be” will be “with 
him.” The same interpretation is implied in Judg. 6:13: w™ 
"229 TT" = and if “He will be” be “with us;” and also Judg. 
6:16: V9 FN = “I will be” will be “with thee.” In Numb. 
14:10 Yahweh’s relationship to the whole people is expressed in 
the words “SM M5" = but “He will be” will be “with us.” 
That the name was understood to express this relationship 
becomes clearer when we consider some of the negative phrases 
in which this relationship is expressed ; e. g., Numb. 14:43 we read, 
“Because ye turned away from ‘He will be,’ ‘ He will be’ will not 
be with you;” Josh. 7:12, Domay nin: Srcix 85, Yahweh will 
sever this relationship, because the Israelites have become 0°), 


89 Cf. Miller, ibid., and G. H. Skipwith, Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1898. 
9 So also Hommel, Expository Times, October, 1898; Skipwith. 
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and therefore ‘“‘He will be” can no longer be God with them. 
From these passages we learn that the emphasis is laid upon the 
preposition which expresses the relation of God to his people 
This leads me to the conclusion that the writers must have con- 
sidered D579 MIN as being synonymous with Way FT". The 
former expression is that which is put into the mouth of the 
deity, while the latter is used by man. 

That this was the original meaning is also confirmed by three 
passages, Gen. 28:13-16 (J), vs. 20 (E), vs. 21b (RJE). In 
vs. 13 Yahweh reveals himself to Jacob in the words [#71 "38; 
then in vs. 15 he says, mys "338, which is the assurance. In vs. 
20 Jacob says, “729 DTN FAT DN, and continuing his vow in 
vs. 21 he says, OVDND "> FT AT = “then ‘He will be’ shall 
be to me for a god.” All these sources are in harmony with 
what has been said above. 

Skipwith thinks he finds traces of the original usage of p>" 
(58) and 5x"%D" as invocations still lingering in the times of 
the Great Unknown, in Isa. 44:5; 48:1, 2. It is true, he argues 
from the traditional pointing, but this is not permissible. Isa. 
44:5 as it stands offers much difficulty, as it would make Jacob a 
god, but even a superficial study of Deutero-Isaiah would show 
the monstrosity of such a conception. We ought, therefore, to 
read NIP" = “he calls himself,’ instead of RP", and for rs" 
we ought to read Pual” 135". Compare a II, “go by a sur- 
name.” Then the parts in question would read, “and this one 
calls himself by the name of Jacob, .... and receives the 
surname Israel.” The verse has reference to strangers, who will 
attach to themselves the names of honor, “sons of Jacob,” 
“Tsraelites.”*’ This necessary emendation excludes all reference 
to any such conception as that of which Skipwith seems to find 
traces in this verse and 48:1, 2, which verses he supports with 
44:5. He, however, well remarks that we find in the name 
“Tmmanuel” (Isa. 7:14) an exact equivalent of the name of the 
Deity of Israel. 

This interpretation of the tetragrammaton seems to me to be 
more satisfactory than any other. Considering the circumstances 
under which this name, according to E, was revealed to Moses, 
and by Moses again to the people, was it more likely that Moses, 


91 So also Oort, Ryssel, Gratz, Duhm, et al. 
92 Cf. commentaries of Dillmann-Kittel, Duhm. 
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standing before the people, would reveal to them a deity with 
such an abstract name as “the One who is,” “the Creator,” “the 
Living One,” or, knowing the needs of his people, a deity whose 
very name would be a comfort to a downtrodden and outraged 
people, as “I will be God with you,” or in the mouth of Moses, 
“He will be God with us”? Doubtless the latter. Would any 
other name have produced such marvelous results, e. g., the 
exodus itself, the conquest of Canaan, for both of which Ms, 
understood as explained above, might fairly be said to furnish 
the motto? Ewald” comes nearest to this interpretation in 
explaining the tetragrammaton as “I shall be it, I, who I shall 
be, namely, thine and your assistance, helper.” 

The full name of the Deity was primarily 1729 58 FT" = 
‘“‘He will be God with us.” Under his direction and protection 
the exodus was decided, and took place at his command, as also 
the conquest of Canaan. This new deity, or old deity with a new 
name, showed himself to the Hebrews first of all as a god of war- 
fare (Exod., chap. 15; Judg., chap. 5; ef. also Exod. 17:16 as 
emended). It is therefore quite natural that this name should 
be used by the people as their war-cry. That it was used as such 
is plainly shown by Judg. 7:20, (7351 SMD ANN Wp; aN 
is here doubtless a gloss due to the interpolation in vs. 14.% In 
the parallel passage vs. 18 it is missing. It is found, however, 
in vs. 14, due to a later and erroneous interpretation. The inter- 
polator conceived of 87" wW"N (vs. 14) as having reference to 
an individual, while it is, in fact, collective; ef. Judg. 7:23; 
8:22; 9:55; 20:20, ete.; with the name of Gideon falls also 2°7. 
This war-cry in vs. 20 is unusually long, but was necessitated by 
circumstances, while ordinarily the shortest possible abbreviation 
of the divine name was used, and that was the tetragrammaton 
iit’. This abbreviation became soon so familiar to the Hebrews, 
on account of their constant warfare, that its original significance 
became entirely lost, and it was soon looked upon as the proper 
name of the God of Israel. 

As I hope to have shown, the instances are numerous which 
almost imperatively demand a different interpretation of 77" 
than that which generally has been given to it. I therefore 
venture to offer this one. 


93 Lehre, II, p. 336. 
$4 Budde, Richter und Samuel; Moore, Judges. 
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Contributed Wote. 


ERKLARUNG ZU E. KONIG’S “THE EMPHATIC STATE IN 
ARAMAIC.” 


In dieser Zeitschrift, Band XIII, No. 1 (October 1896), hatte ich den 
hebraeischen Artikel als urspriingliches ha (nicht al) erklaért und dann 
Folgendes hinzugefiigt (S. 11 sq.): 

“Lost sich demnach der hebr. Artikel als urspriingliches h& von 
dem arab. (J! los, so gewinnt er dafiir die Verbindung mit dem aramae- 
ischen @ des Emphaticus.' Nicht als ob man ohne Weiteres dieses 
Letztere als ein angehingtes h& ansehen diirfte. Denn... . u.s. w. 
So viel zeigen wenigstens diese und die dhnlichen Falle, dass das Aram. 
sich keiner Endung h4&, sondern nur eines & bewusst war.” 

Auch bei oberflachlichster Lectiire kann ‘jeder Leser die Worte nur 
so verstehen, dass der aramaeische Emphaticus 4, nicht h4 ist, dass 
beide Elemente, das hebr. ha und das aram. 4, nur als verwandt ange- 
sehen werden.’ Nur Ed. Konig in seinem Artikel “The Emphatic State 
in Aramaic” (dieser Zeitschrift, 1901, S. 217) hat es zu Stande gebracht, 
in meinen klaren Wortsinn folgende Verworrenheit hineinzulesen : 

“After he [Barth] had found for himself the source of the Emphatic 
State’s ending in this syllable ha [!, von mir beigefiigt], he added a 
remark which destroys the edifice constructed previously by himself. 
Hear his own words: ‘Nicht als ob man ohne Weiteres das aram. @ des 
Emphaticus als ein angehangtes @ ansehen diirfte u.s.w.’ According to 
these words Barth himself has to forego the syllable ha as the original 
termination of the Emphatic State. Hence he has recourse toa syllable ’.” 

Ich iiberlasse es den Lesern dieser Zeitschrift iiber den Roman, den 
Herr E. Konig in meine klaren und von Gelehrten wie Kampffmeyer 
u. A. auch ebenso klar erfassten Worte hineingedichtet hat, sich selbst 
ihr Urtheil zu bilden, ebenso dariiber, dass von den mannigfaltigen, von 
mir angefiihrten, Belegen eines demonstrativen ’@ (phoen. 7X, altaram. 
TN, libjanisch MMDXN neben MMPSXM, aegypt.-arabisches ’a-hd) in 
seiner Wiedergabe Nichts mehr erscheint, als dies Letzte, das modern- 
Arabische ’a, mit dem er dann als einem nicht “old Semitic phenomenon” 
um so schneller fertig ist. Gegen diese Art von Citirung und “ Wider- 
legung” lege ich entschiedene Verwahrung ein. J. Barta. 


BERLIN. 


1 Von mir hier hervorgehoben. 

2Kampifmeyer, der ZDMG., Band 54, S. 629, Anm. 3, meine Ansicht citirt, sagt daher 
richtig: ‘‘ Er [Barth] halt es [das aram. @] fair ein demonstratives Element, das urspr. @ 
lautete und einem sonst sich findenden h& entspricht.”’ 
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Book Notices. 


STUDIA SINAITICA. NO. VII. 


Few ancient convents have had so modern a history as has had that 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. Thanks to the painstaking labor of 
Mrs. Lewis and her sister, Mrs. Gibson, the literary treasures preserved 
in its ancient library have been kept from complete destruction, and 
many of the old documents contained therein bearing on the history of 
the Bible and of the early church have been made by them accessible 
to scholars. 

Many campaigns against dust and dirt and human negligence have 
been made by these intrepid ladies, and the results of the campaigns are 
already visible in a goodly number of volumes. A general gathering 
place for the smaller finds has been provided in the series of Studia 
Sinaitica, of which the number now before me forms Part VII. In this 
Mrs. Gibson has edited the Arabic manuscript numbered 154 in her 
catalogue. It contains the Acts of the Apostles from chap. 7, vs. 37, the 
seven catholic epistles, and a theological treatise on the triune nature 
of God. The manuscript itself is an interesting one, if only because of 
its age. 

From the facsimiles given, together with the text, it can easily be 
seen that the manuscript cannot have been written later than the ninth 
century. It is manifestly older than those brought back by Tischendorf 
from the same place and described by Fleischer, ZDMG., Vol. VIII, 
p. 584 (= Kleinere Schriften, Vol. III, pp. 89 sq.), as well as those 
described by Oestrup (ZDMG., Vol. LI, pp. 453 sq.) belonging to the 
University Library in Strassburg. This script approaches very nearly 
to the Kufic. 

It is more difficult to speak of the value of this text for New Testa- 
ment criticism. A great many of such Arabic translations are to be 
found in the various collections of manuscripts (see Nestle, Urtext und 
Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 155) and no one has as yet made a com- 
plete study of them. According to Gwynn and Ryssell (TLZ., 1900, No. 
XII, col. 368) the text that we have here, as far as Acts and the three 
larger letters are concerned, goes back to the Peshitta, while that of 
the four smaller ones is related to the unrevised Philoxenian. They 
can therefore be of use only for the study of the Syriac text; and 


1§Trup1A SINAITICA. No. VII. An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Seven Catholic Epistles, from an eighth or ninth century manuscript in the Convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai; with a treatise on the triune nature of God. Edited by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 1899. ix+60+feV pp. 
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Mrs. Gibson’s direct comparison with the Greek loses some of its value. 
In addition to this it ought to be mentioned that the text of the 
Antilegomena has already been published by Professor A. Merx (ZA., 
Vols. XII, XIII) from a copy made by Mrs. Burkitt, though the read- 
ings of Mrs. Gibson are based upon the renewed collation and may 
be of use in fixing definitely the actual wording of certain disputed 
passages. 

The treatise on the Trinity, of which neither title nor author is known, 
is also of interest as an interesting specimen of the polemics engaged in 
by the votaries of the Christian and Mohammedan faiths at so early a 
date. The author seeks to prove that the Koran, as well as the Old 


Testament, in many places, presupposes the Trinity. 
Ricnarp GorrTuEIL. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


STUDIA SINAITICA. NO. VIII.' 


Our debt to Mrs. Gibson for the publishing of original texts is deeply 
increased with the present volume. It contains five texts upon three 
subjects. The first of these is the Kitab al-majall, “The Book of the 
Codices,” or, as Mrs. Gibson prefers to render, “of the Rolls.” It is 
practically an Arabic recension of the “Cave of Treasures,” that curious 
vindication of Syrian Christianity against Jewish history and the Jews 
generally which has already been edited by Bezold in several forms. It 
thus falls into the group of Apocrypha which is headed by “The Testa- 
ment of Adam,” not, as Mrs. Gibson erroneously quotes Duval as saying, 
“The Book of Jubilees.” For bibliography on this most tangled subject 
reference may be made to Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, pp. 253, 261. The 
text here given is printed from an Arabic MS. in the library of the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai of, probably, the ninth century. 
With it is given a collation of a Cambridge MS., 915 in Mr. Browne’s 
Hand-List. It is unnecessary to enter on the importance of this book in 
the development of religious legend. Its influence is deeply marked in 
hagiology from the Qur’an to the Oeta Sanctorum. Second come two 
texts of one tale. It is the same as that of the king and the Wazir’s wife 
in The 1001 Nights (Nights 578, 579 in Calcutta edition) and was taken up 
in that collection as part of “The Book of Sindibad.” It is the same, too, 
with a difference, as the fifth story in the first Day of the Decameron. 
But in the present texts the king is Solomon and the Wazir is Jesus the 
son of Sirach, the author of Ecclesiasticus. The story seems to be widely 
spread as connected with these names, and, for all the anachronism, it is 
possible that this form is more original than the abbreviated version of 
“The Nights.” Both texts are from Paris MSS., and one is Karshunic, 
but has been transliterated into Arabic by Mrs. Gibson. Other MSS. of 


1§rupra SrnarticaA. No. VIII. Apocrypha Arabica. Edited and translated by Mar- 


garet Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S., LL.D. London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 1901. xxxii+78+ 
82 pp. 
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the same tale are mentioned, and it is evident that this “Story of 
Afiqiya”—for so the Wazir’s wife is named —was a favorite one in Chris- 
tian circles. It is found attached to MSS. of the biblical wisdom litera- 
ture. Last come two texts of the legend of Cyprian and Justina. Both 
are from Sinai MSS. One, Arabic, is of the twelfth century, and the 
other, Greek, of the tenth or eleventh. 

Of these texts two are translated into English, the Kitab al-majall 
and the Karshunic form of the “Story of Afiqiya.” It is at this point 
that criticism must begin, and it is to be said with regret that the trans- 
lations here could easily have been made much better. The following 
are some of the corrections which should be made: p.1 of translation, 
“This book is one of the hidden books of Saint Clement, the apostle, 
disciple of Simon Cephas, which Saint Clement was commanded to 
hide from the laity; it is distinguished among them as the Kitab 
al-majall.” Transl., p. 9, “but he used craft by hiding himself in the 
serpent like him who uses craft to teach birds .... ;” it is not Satan 
who is represented as teaching birds. Transl., p. 20, “to give himself a 
blow ....” Transl., p. 21, “And the devil so hunted the sons of Seth 


that he mingled them with ... . ;” «> with the perfect cannot denote 
purpose. Transl., p. 24, “And they only vainly surmise those who vainly 
surmise that the Book ....” Text, p. 29, 1.3, the stop has been mis- 


placed and “At the end of six hundred years of the life of Noah” begins 
a sentence and is to be connected with what follows. The note on p. xvi, 
therefore, falls out. Transl., p. 30, “musical instruments” for “music- 
halls,” a curious clerical error. Transl., p. 34, we should more probably 
render “a black patch and a crown,” or read, “like a crown.” Rugq'‘a 
can mean a patch in the widest sense, e. g., a patch of verdure. Transl., 
p. 40, “and that they should make him king over it.” Transl., p. 45, 
“And as for the story of Moses, the prophet of God, the books which 
contain the stories of the Sons of Israel relate that Levi... .” Same 
page, the note on p. xviii should fall out; for Moses’s son Eleazar see 
Exod. 18:4. Transl., p. 54, “Then he found the vase full of fire and 
incense, and he found that the books had wasted away and that there 
was no device possible as to them. Then God revealed to him that he 
should receive some of it [the fire] with his hands; so it came, and he 
cast thereof on his mouth once and twice and thrice. Then God made 
to dwell in him the strength of the spirit of prophecy, and he held in 
his memory [hafaz] all the books.” 

Without doubt there are more errors of the same kind, and, in all 
probability, the translations have been made too hastily and carelessly. 
Most or all of those above would have been plain to Mrs. Gibson at a 
second glance. But this lessens very slightly our debt for these most 
interesting and valuable texts. There are five very clear and beautiful 
photographs from the MSS. used. 

Dunoan B. Macponatp. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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JASTROW’S TARGUMIC-TALMUDIC-MIDRASHIC 
DICTIONARY:.' 


Talmudic lexicography had its beginning in the ninth century. 
Semah b. Paltoi Gaon, 872-890, is the author of the first talmudic dic- 
tionary. The name 9 (“arranged, set in order,” with reference to 


the alphabetical arrangement), by which it is known, may and may not 
have been given it by the author himself.?, The work is no more extant; 
but fragments have been collected by Rapoport,* Geiger,‘ Kohut,’ from 
quotations in the works of Abraham Sacuto (his historical work vor, 


for which the London edition (1857) should be used, and his supplement 
to Nathan’s 7"), called y2>n4 (")"p*y, preserved in a fragmentary 
MS.).6 Between Semah’s 7"y and the Vo par excellence, the work 


of Nathan b. Jehiel,’ by which the former was eclipsed and superseded, 
we find exceedingly important glossaries, like that of Hai Gaon (998- 
1038),’ arranged in the order of the text, and equally important lexico- 
graphical material deposited in commentaries, e. g., those of Hananel 
and Gershom,’ but no alphabetically arranged lexicon. It is Kohut’s 
merit to have proved to how great an extent Nathan rests on the labors 
of his predecessors, in the majority of cases without so much as mention- 
ing the source, true, as Kohut points out, to the lexicographer’s function 
of being a collector of opinions rather than an originator.’® Without the 
help of the oriental glossators and commentators, indeed, no European 
Jew of that time, possessing linguistic attainments necessarily meager 
and rarely extending beyond the Aramaic of the Targumim and the ver- 
nacular, was in a position to understand the purely Aramaic portions of 
the Talmud which often contain words not found in the Targumim." 
Rashi, the Tosaphists, and others made extensive use of the 7"y.” 
It received supplements at the hands of competent and incompetent 
men, Jews and Christians." In spite of its seven printed editions" and 


1A DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIM, THE TALMUD BABLI AND YERUSHALMI, AND THE 
MrpraAsHic LITERATURE. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. Parts I-XIII. London: Luzac 
& Co.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886-1900. 

2See on the use of the term Kohut, Aruch Completum, Vol. VI, p. 268, footnote 1 (mis- 
printed 4). 

SDMA M3. P"pM. pp. 24saq. (note 11). 

4ZDMG.., Vol. XII, pp. 144 8g. 

5 Aruch Completum, Vol. I, pp. xviii-xxi. 6 Kohut, ibid., pp. xli sq. 

7 Head of a talmudic school in Rome; the ‘TIF was completed in the year 1101 A. D.; 
see Kohut, ibid., pp. i s¢q. 

8 Kohut, ibid., pp. xiii sq.; Steinschneider, ZDMG., Vol. LV (1901), pp. 129 sqq. 

9 First half of the eleventh century; see Kohut, ibid., pp. xi sqq. 

0 Kohut, ibid., pp. x-xxi, and the first part of the Supplement. 

110n Nathan’s linguistic attainments see Kohut, Vol. I, pp. v sqq. 

12 Kohut, ibid., pp. xxi sqq. 

13 Kohut, ibid., pp. xl sqq. 14 Kohut, ibid., pp. liv sqq. 
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Kohut’s work, it yet awaits a critical edition, a luxury to the lexicographer, 
but a necessity to one interested in a critical edition of the Talmud text.” 
John Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum (1640), 
which is mainly based on the 71">, was until 1876 the only available 
dictionary for Christian students. With all due regard to Buxtorf’s 
learning, it was scarcely adequate to cope with the difficulties of rab- 
binic literature, both in language and subject-matter; grave errors were 
unavoidable.” It is a pity that Christian scholars should still persist in 
resorting to this turbid source. 

Within the last twenty-five years talmudic lexicography has been 
enriched by four monumental works. We allude to Levy’s Neuwhebra- 
isches Worterbuch (1876-89), Kohut’s Aruch Completum (1878-92), 
Krauss’ Griechische und lateinische Lehnworter (1898-9), and Jastrow’s 
Dictionary, still in course of publication (1886-). All four have the 
merit of aiming at completeness; all, except Kohut’s, are written in a 
modern language, and thus accessible to a larger public. Levy, it has 
been pointed out, is biased in favor of classical etymologies, some of 
which are decidedly untenable. But this defect is now remedied by 
Krauss’ work. Kohut’s weakness is Persian. Jastrow, again, is respon- 
sible for questionable Semitic etymologies. Where all three agree they 
may be followed with safety. Otherwise one should look for Persian in 
Levy and Jastrow, for Greek in Kohut and Jastrow, for Semitic deriva- 
tions in Kohut and Levy. Jastrow has certain theories about root- 
expansion in the Semitic languages which he has reserved for the 
preface to be published when the work is finished. Meanwhile we read 
about Ispeel and Ispael and Difel formations, and what not. It requires 
more than good will to give assent to the Semitization of, e. g.. ONT "N 
(p. 58a) or NIMC II (p. 303a). How dangerously near the etymolo- 
gizing haggada! 

According to Strack," Jastrow’s work is “fast ganz nach Levy.” I 
have not been able to take the time for a verification of this statement. 
Even if this were so, Jastrow’s work would be preferred to Levy by 
every English-speaking student. The German of our students is seldom 
adequate; much time is saved and much unclearness is removed by 
English text-books. Jastrow is more concise. But brevity is not 
always a merit; least of all at the expense of clearness. As far as 
arrangement goes, Jastrow is certainly no improvement upon Levy. I 
fail to understand why a dictionary that makes so much of root-expan- 
sion and root-development should not have adopted the arrangement 
followed by Brockelmann and Brown-Briggs-Driver. I know the objec- 
tion to an arrangement according to roots; but, I believe, the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. A lexicon in which this arrangement is 
not followed makes all our scientific instruction in grammar futile. 


15 See Margolis, Commentarius Isaacidis, etc., p. 10. 
16 Kohut, Vol. I, p. Izv: MAN PRD ANIS Som OPH MAD OD. 
17 Finleitung, 1894, p. 120. 
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How burdensome is the search for words in Levy, Kohut, Jastrow! 
Sometimes the vowel letter enters into the count; sometimes it is 
ignored! Nor, I regret to say, is Jastrow more reliable than his prede- 
cessors in the vocalization of words or forms—the Achillesferse, it 
appears, of talmudic lexicography! Witness, e. g., nya (for ny); 
p. 261b sub "3, NPR ch.; "ATMO (for “MD), p. 977; IO, POM (For 
37D, J7OM), p- 984a, ete., which I select at random. I also miss a keener 
insight into the problems of comparative Semitic grammar, particularly 


in the field of nominal formation. Thus, again to select an example at 
random, the plural "5°O “fruit left to the end, late fruit,” p. 977a, is 


not a Jpn form, but properly a broken plural of the type Joas. I 


readily admit that the treatment of the noun in Brown-Briggs-Driver 
leaves much to be desired. There is, however, one grave defect in Jastrow 
no less than in Levy which I consider almost fatal to the serviceableness 
of the work in the hands of beginners. I refer to the absence of a suffi- 
cient number of representative grammatical forms (together with refer- 
ences to Dalman, Levias, Néldeke for the more difficult forms). Let 
Brown-Briggs-Driver serve as a model! As it is, and I speak after a test 
instituted with a few of my advanced students, the present lexica pre- 
suppose a thorough acquaintance with the grammars referred to, including 
all the matter stored away in out-of-the-way places and footnotes. Brown- 
Briggs-Driver can be used by a beginner after a few weeks of elementary 
work in Hebrew grammar; in point of fact, the beginners’ course in 
Hebrew grammar with us means a training in the use of what I consider 
to be the standard Hebrew dictionary. No such procedure is possible 
with Jastrow. 

While thus by no means blind to the imperfections of Jastrow’s dic- 
tionary, I nevertheless consider it as a monumental work of which 
American scholarship may be proud. Let us hope that the author will 
be spared to finish his work. Talmudic workers are few and far between ; 
some have the necessary preparation, but lack time; others have ample 
leisure, but lack preparation. The rabbi emeritus of Rodeph Shalom 


possesses both. We say to him: 75 "| 
Max L. Mareo.is. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE.’ 


The want of a real history of Syriac literature has been felt for a long 
time; for the interest in the study of the literary language of Mesopo- 
tamia during the first twelve or thirteen centuries of the Christian era 
has been steadily growing, and many of our younger orientalists have 
entered into the mysteries of the East through the door of the Syriac 


1ANCIENNES LITTERATURES CHRETIENNES; II. LA LITTKRATURE SYRIAQUE. Par 
Rubens Duval. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1899. xv+426 pp.; 8vo. CORRECTIONS 
ET ADDITIONS A LA PREMIERE EDITION. Paris: ibid., 1900. 34 pp. 
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church. There was a time when this literature was held in despite as of 
only a secondary value; but the scholarly world has now come to see 
that the religious and social life of western Asia during a long period of 
time can be written only by one who has access to the treasures hidden 
in what is usually referred to as merely a church and translation 
literature. 

The first attempt to give some account of what this literature con- 
tains was made by a Syriac writer who lived toward the end of the 
thirteenth century —Captain Ebed Yeshu bar Berika— whose catalogue 
of Syriac writers was edited in 1653 in Rome by Abraham Ecchellensis. 
In 1725 this was republished by Assemani in the third volume of his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, and has remained in many respects the founda- 
tion for the work which has been done since then. In 1881 Professor 
Bickell, now professor in the University of Vienna, attempted a more 
modern account in his Conspectus Rei Syrorum Literarea. But at that 
time little had yet been done to bring to light the stores of Syriac vol- 
umes which the leading European libraries contained. During the 
twenty years which have elapsed since then the study of Syriac has been 
pursued with intense ardor, and students have vied with each other in 
publishing and translating the masterpieces of the Syriac literature 
How great an advance has been made even in a few years was visible in 
1887, when the late Professor William Wright published his article on 
Syriac literature in the twenty-second volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. This marked a great advance over Bickell’s work, and was 
carried out with that close attention to detail for which the Cambridge 
professor was so rightly famed. The Encyclopedia article was reprinted 
in book form in 1894 under the title A Short History of Syriac Litera- 
ture. In this second edition no actual revision of the original text had 
been made, but only a few notes added in order to bring the book down 
to its date of publication. 

It has remained for Professor Rubens Duval, the learned editor of 
Bar Bahlul’s Dictionary and the best French authority on all matters 
connected with Syriac, to write a history of Syriac literature at once 
comprehensive and complete. The volume forms part of a collection 
called “Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de l’histoire ecclésiastique.” 
In its scope Duval’s work goes far beyond that of Wright. He has not 
contented himself with giving a simple biographical and bibliographical 
account of Syriac authors, which forms the second part of the work; he 
has prefixed to this a detailed account of the various forms of Syriac 
literature, of its origin, its poetry, its apologetics, and its historiography; 
in fine, of all that has been written in Syriac in the various departments 
of human activity, in all of which the bibliographical data are given 
with a completeness which can nowhere else be found, the most obscure 
magazines having been searched for everything that could bear on the 
subject. A year later Duval published, in a pamphlet of thirty-four 
pages, corrections and additions to the original work, bringing it down 
to the year 1900. The original form is provided with a good index. 
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Unfortunately this has not been the case with the appendix, which is in 
the form of running notes to the pages of the volume, making it neces- 
sary for the student to keep the book and its appendix open at the same 
time. This will undoubtedly be remedied in a future edition ; and when 
that second edition is to be published M. Duval will perhaps see his 
way toward carrying his account down farther than the thirteenth cen- 
tury and will include also therein the literature that has grown up 
around the spoken Syriac dialects of today. One further request might 
be made of the learned author: he has intentionally omitted mention of 
works written or published with what is classed “a practical end in 
view ’— liturgies, rituals, breviaries. The omission is a peculiar one in 
a work belonging to a series in ecclesiastical history. The subject is no 
doubt one that is peculiarly difficult, but it certainly deserves treatment, 
and could be done with the assistance perhaps of someone who has made 
a special study of the eastern ritual. Ricuarp GorrHeEIt. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


MARTIT’S DANIEL.’ 


The scholarly author of the commentary on Isaiah, published in 1900 
in the same series, has contributed a valuable addition to the already 
vast list of critical literature on the book of Daniel. His introduction, 
pp. i-xxiii, he divides into seven comprehensive paragraphs, treating 
respectively of the person of Daniel, the literary form of the book, the 
probable time of its composition, the meaning and object of the work, 
the Greek translations of Daniel, a glance at the history of Daniel criti- 
cism, and, finally, a list of the most important recent commentaries, texts, 
etc. The rest of the commentary, pp. 1-98, is devoted to a critical and 
exegetical exposition of the text. The work is intended exclusively for 
specialists in Old Testament criticism, as the Hebrew-Aramaic and Greek 
textual difficulties are discussed in the main body of the commentary 
and not relegated to a separate division. 

Marti does not differ radically from other modern expositors in his 
treatment of the historicity of Daniel. He thinks, for example, that the 
name Daniel is taken from the Daniel of Ezekiel who appears in that 
book as a great personage between Noah and Job, i. e., as a non-Israelite. 
This, he says, leaves our author free to surround his Daniel with a new 
environment and to arrange his history of the “prophet” to suit him- 
self. Such an idea does not necessarily presuppose that the author of 
Daniel invented his material, which, as Marti fully recognizes, was 
taken entirely from contemporaneous traditional matter. The biblical 
author, feeling the necessity of producing a consolatory work during 
the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, seized upon the somewhat 

1Das Bucn Dante erklart von D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitat Bern; in the ‘‘Kurzer Handcommentar zum Alten Testament,’ herausg. v. D. 
Karl Marti. Lieferungi12. Tibingen und Leipzig: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr,1901. xxiii+ 
98 pp. M. 2.35. 
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dim personality of the seer of Ezekiel and molded the popular legends 
about the ancient prophet into such a form as would suit his didactic 
purpose. 

Marti’s idea regarding the change of language in Daniel is worthy of 
notice. Instead of considering that the book was originally written 
entirely in Hebrew, parts of which Hebrew version were lost during the 
troubled Seleucidan period and then replaced from a current Aramaic 
translation (so Lenormant, Bevan, Prince), he suggests that the work 
was first written all in Aramaic and, when it became desirable to incor- 
porate it into the canon, that the beginning and end were rendered into 
Hebrew as the sacred language and that the remaining Aramaic sections 
were permitted to stand. This ingenious view is based solely on the 
assumption that the Aramaic portions do not seem to bear the charac- 
teristics of a translation, while, on the other hand, the language of the 
Hebrew sections (chaps. 8-12) shows a number of Aramaisms. This, 
however, would naturally be the case in the late Hebrew of the Seleuci- 
dan period and can hardly be accepted as a proof of Marti’s position. 
Furthermore, if it were merely the intention of the redactor to translate 
the beginning and the end of the book into Hebrew, why did he take the 
trouble to begin his work on the latter part of the book with chap. 8, 
when he might merely have Hebraized the last chapter? To meet this 
difficulty, Marti shows that the prayer of Dan. 9:4-20 was originally a 
Hebrew interpolation, and considers that chap. 9 would then have to be 
translated into Hebrew to agree with the interpolation. Chap. 8 he 
regards as inseparable from chap. 9, so that the redactor would have had 
to begin his translation at chap. 8 for the sake of uniformity. Is it 
likely, however, that a Hebrew interpolation would be introduced into 
the midst of an Aramaic text? It is much more probable that the text 
was in Hebrew when 9: 4-20 was incorporated. Furthermore, the state- 
ment that chaps. 8 and 9 are practically a literary unit is not satisfac- 
torily demonstrable. 

Marti’s treatment of the historical errors of Daniel is thorough and 
satisfactory. His statement of the Belshazzar episode is peculiarly lucid 
(pp. 34-6). He agrees with the latest commentators that the author of 
Daniel in chap. 5 used freely the popular traditional material regarding 
the feast of Belshazzar, but that the arrangement and presentation of 
the matter was clearly intended to emphasize a stern rebuke against 
wanton mockery of religion on the part of an infidel monarch (i. e., 
Antiochus Epiphanes). Baumgartner’s idea (quoted with approval, 
p. xiv) that Antiochus Epiphanes in all his anti-Jewish acts was play- 
ing the part of a willing tool of the Roman court, whose anti-Jewish 
antipathy he clearly understood, is interesting. It is highly likely, in 
addition to this, that Antiochus desired to centralize his kingdom, 
religiously as well as politically, and regarded the Jews as a foreign 
element which was difficult to assimilate. 

Marti emphasizes (p. xvi) with admirable clearness the very high 
importance of the book of Daniel for the history of the Israelitish 
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religion. He shows that the book is the prototype of all the later apoca- 
lyptic literature and that it represents the religious and political opinions 
of the Asidzans, as over against the Hellenizing Sadducean Jewish nota- 
bles. We should note that the Hasidim of Daniel, unlike the later 
zealots, lay down their swords as soon as their religious freedom is 
guaranteed. The book of Daniel cannot be valued too highly as a testi- 
mony regarding the religious views prevalent among the Jews during 
the first half of the second pre-Christian century. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed discussion of Marti’s text criticism 
and exegesis. It should be noticed, however, that his interpretation of 
the passage relating to the Son of Man (8:13) is in exact accord with 
modern critical thought. He shows very satisfactorily that this figure 
applies, not to a concrete individual Messiah, but to the people “of the 
Saints of the Most High,” i. e., to the faithful Jews who as a unit are to 
be eventually the Messiah-nation. The emphasis in this passage is not 
on the individual person seen by the seer, but on the fact that this 
person resembled a human being. It is this human characteristic of the 
vision which points to Israel as a whole, in contrast to the bestial types 
which represented not heathen individuals, but nations. 

It should be noted in conclusion that the tendency of all recent crit- 
ical exposition of the book of Daniel has not been, as many orthodox 
scholars would have us believe, to belittle, and thus to destroy, the force 
of one of the most popular books of the Christian church, but rather, 
by leading the conscientious student to a true estimate of the meaning 
and importance of the work, to emphasize its real value and position in 
the development of the Israelitish religion. Jerome himself must have 
had a faint idea of the comparative unimportance to Christian faith of 
the historical authenticity of the Daniel data, when in his explanation 
of 11:36-45 he remarks: Pone haec dici de Antiocho, quid nocet 
religioni nostrae? J. Dynetey Prince. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY. 


A NEW HITTITE INSCRIPTION.' 


The first of the publications of the “Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft” 
is a thin Heft devoted to the remarkable discovery by the German Expe- 
dition at Babylon, under charge of Dr. Koldewey, of a stele containing 
on one side a fine bas-relief of the Hittite god who carries the thunder- 
bolt as his emblem, and on the other side a long and well-preserved 
inscription in the Hittite characters. It is evident that this stele, over 
four feet high, a foot and a half wide, and a foot thick, was a trophy 
brought from the Hittite territory, for it is wrought from the same rather 


1 Dre HETTITISCHE INSCHRIFT GEFUNDEN IN DER KONIGSBERG VON BABYLON AM 22, 
AUGUST 1899 UND VEROFFENTLICHT VON Dr. RoBERT KOLDEWEY. Mit einer Abbildung 
und drei Tafeln. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1900. 8 pp. and plates; folio. 
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coarse dolerite, or basalt, of which the Hittite bas-reliefs and other monu- 
ments found in Asia Minor were made. 

Neither Dr. Koldewey nor Dr. Delitzsch, who provides a short 
introduction, attempts anything more than the mere figuring of the 
monument, and a careful copy of its inscription, with some notes on 
the separate characters. There is no effort at translation, nor sug- 
gestion as to the general drift or nature or date of the inscription. 
Everything except the mere presentation of it is left for further investi- 
gation. 

The god represented is doubtless the principal male divinity of the 
Hittites, called by them Teshub, and corresponding to the Phoenician 
Resheph, the Syrian Adad, the Babylonian Ramman, and probably the 
Armenian Khaldi. He is the same as the Lydian-Karian Zeus Labran- 
deus. Whether he was originally a Hittite deity is not certain; indeed, 
he seems to have been worshiped under very nearly the form we here 
find at an earlier period than any for which we have any sure literary 
evidence of the emergence of the Hittites. He not only appears under 
precisely this form on a bas-relief found at the Hittite mound of Sen- 
jirli, with his ax held over his head, his thunderbolt in the other hand, 
and his sword in his belt, and on numerous Hittite seals, but the same 
god essentially in attitude and attributes is found in Babylonian 
glyptic art of 2000 B. C. or earlier, apparently, however, as an intro- 
duced deity. 

This monument from Babylon probably does not belong to an early 
period of Hittite art. The inscription is incised, as on a few inscriptions, 
notably the bow] found in Babylon now in the British Museum, and on 
a stele belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, and is not in raised 
characters, as on the stones from Hamath. This probably indicates a 
comparatively late date. It is interesting to observe that a portion of 
the first line has been erased, and fresh characters engraved in the 
depressed space. These twenty characters are more carefully made 
than is the body of the inscription, and it is notable that they are rather 
more than less pictorial in their style. Thus a human head is drawn 
with great care. We then have probably two dates, and one king’s 
name, perhaps, substituted for an earlier one. A similar erasure, but 
not re-engraved, appears on the larger of the Hamath inscriptions. The 
present writer does not believe that it is of much use as yet to attempt 
any translation or even guess as to the contents of the inscription, nor 
does he put as much faith as Dr. Delitzsch seems to do in the essays in 
this direction by Dr. Jensen. 

It would appear that Dr. Koldewey has not made any special study 
of other Hittite inscriptions. Indeed, he did not go to Babylonia after 
Hittite, but after Babylonian, monuments. A number of the characters 
which he marks as appearing but once are found in other inscriptions. 
His No. 7, which he describes as a human head with a little rod in its 
mouth, really shows the tongue protruding. We are indebted to him 
for some plausible suggestions. A character (No. 25) shaped like a 
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rounded W, which has been called a serpent (found on the clay impres- 
sions of seals at Nineveh and elsewhere), he calls a handle with hooks to 
carry two weights. We question, however, whether the half circle with 
the lower ends looped up (No. 9) can be a noose (Schlinge), as the loop is 
often too angular; and the “bow” (No. 24) appears to be a wild guess. 
But these are small matters. This Heft simply presents more material 
for such men as Sayce, Hommel, Jensen, Peiser, and Messerschmidt to 
use in the delayed solution of the Hittite riddle. 


Wituiam Hayes Warp. 
New York. 








